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FOREWORD 

Recreational  skills  are  an  increasing  need  of  youth  and  adults;  thus 
the  demand  for  leaders  grows.  The  materials  in  the  guide  provide  leader- 
ship assistance  from  recognized  authorities;  official  rules  of  sports  not 
generally  included  in  a  rule  book  through  the  courtesy  of  their  respective 
organizations;  games  that  can  be  played  in  small  areas;  and  many  sources 
of  other  help. 

The  authors  who  have  made  this  material  available  are  Betty  Rae  Bush, 
L.  C.  Guyer,  Jane  A.  Harris,  Richard  Kraus,  Marjorie  D.  Pershing,  Anne 
Pittman,  Fran  Riel,  and  Mae  Stadler.  Original  illustrations  were  con- 
tributed by  Barbara  Stripp,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  editor  expresses  to  the  contributors  the  appreciation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  many  who  will  use  the  Guide,  and  of  the  youth  who  will  find 
new  fun  through  the  leaders'  use  of  the  excellent  ideas  in  this  publication. 

MARY   E.   McCOY 

Editor 
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Recreational  Dance 

for 
Today's  Teen-Agers 


RICHARD   KRAUS 

Teachers   College,   Columbia  University 
New  York  City 


Social  recreation  leaders  of  teen-age  youth  in  clubs,  churches,  canteens, 
and  community  centers  frequently  find  difficulty  in  the  area  of  recreational 
dance.  Dancing  is  an  extremely  popular  activity  with  today's  adolescents 
and  will  continue  to  be  so,  but  road-blocks  to  full  participation  and  enjoy- 
ment too  often  appear. 

Many  youngsters  are  shy  and  hesitate  to  mingle  freely.  Often,  boys 
remain  in  tight  clusters  and  girls  must  dance  together  for  a  good  part  of  the 
evening.  Those  adolescents  who  are  less  aggressive,  confident,  or  skilled 
in  social  dancing  sometimes  never  get  out  on  the  floor  at  all  if  the  party 
consists  solely  of  couple  dancing.  Such  a  dance  can  be  a  completely 
frustrating  experience  for  them. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  recreational  dance  mixers  and 
icebreakers,  or  simple  folk  and  square  dances,  teen-agers  often  offer 
extreme  resistance.  They  may  refuse  to  participate  or  may  come  out  on 
the  floor  only  in  small  numbers.  This  is  not  true  in  every  situation,  of 
course,  but  any  physical  education  teacher  or  social  recreation  leader  who 
has  worked  with  a  variety  of  teen-age  groups,  has  met  this  kind  of  re- 
sistance, particularly  in  large  urban  areas,  or  where  children  come  from 
underprivileged  backgrounds.  There  is  stubborn  unwillingness  to  do  any 
kind  of  dancing  but  the  latest  dance  fad,  be  it  Rock  and  Roll,  the  Twist, 
Mashed  Potatoes,  Stroll,  Pachanga —  or  their  successors. 

Reasons  for  Difficulty 

Why  do  teen-agers  demonstrate  this  kind  of  resistance,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it? 

First,  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  are  very  much  concerned  with 
their  own  self-image,  with  doing  what  they  believe  conforms  to  suitable 


teen-age  behavior.  They  do  not  want  to  be  different.  In  their  eyes,  rock 
and  roll  or  bop  or  the  latest  dance  fad  is  sophisticated,  puts  them  "in  the 
swing."  The  rhythm  is  catchy,  easily  understood,  and  compelling.  The 
lyrics  (conveying  an  adult  song  writer's  synthetic  interpretation  of  teen-age 
rebellion,  misunderstood  youth,  determined  young  love)  are  appealing  to 
them.  The  movements,  based  frequently  on  ritual  dance  steps  of  primitive 
cultures,  are  suggestive  and  have  an  aura  of  easy  abandon.  Teen-agers 
enjoy  this  kind  of  dancing.  It  is  the  thing  to  do,  although,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  many  boys  and  girls  do  not  participate. 

What  about  the  alternative — social  dance  icebreakers,  folk  and  square 
dancing?  Too  often,  the  teen-ager  resists  these  because  traditional  dance 
forms  are  seen  as  "square"  or  old-fashioned.  Sometimes  teen-agers  feel  that 
they  are  too  strenuous  or  complicated,  although  they  are  no  more  so  than 
some  of  their  own  vigorous  dance  steps.  Some  youngsters  may  have  been 
briefly  exposed  to  modern  dance,  or  club-level  square  dancing,  which  may 
have  discouraged  them  with  its  variety  of  difficult  figures.  Others  may 
have  been  taught  folk  or  square  dancing  in  school  by  a  teacher  who  pre- 
sented it  as  an  unimaginative  drill,  rather  than  as  lively  fun.  Finally,  many 
of  them  may  resent  the  fact  of  being  "pushed  around,"  organized  and  taught, 
at  a  social  occasion,  when  they  want  to  be  independent  and  socially  on 
their  own. 

All  this  may  not  be  true  of  every  situation,  of  course.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  4-H  clubs  and  church  youth  groups  I  have  worked 
with,  I  have  almost  invariably  been  met  by  strong  initial  resistance — 
"Forget  that  jazz,  man.  Play  some  modern  music,  swinging  stuff,  you 
know?"     Sometimes  the  resistance  is  extremely  stubborn  and  antagonistic. 

What  to  do  about  it? 

Leadership  Guides 

If  the  leader  is  convinced  that  making  use  of  icebreakers,  play  parties, 
folk  and  square  dancing  will  promote  fuller  participation,  a  friendlier  spirit, 
and  a  broader  view  of  healthy  social  recreation,  as  it  will,  the  question  is, 
how  to  get  it  across? 

In  leading  a  teen-age  party,  the  first  problem  is  to  get  the  confidence  of 
the  participants.  I  have  found  that  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  do  folk  or  square 
dancing  immediately.  Instead,  begin  by  playing  some  records  that  those 
present  are  accustomed  to  and  like  and  by  assuring  them  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  social  dancing,  along  with  some  mixers  and  other  dances.  Thus 
the  boys  and  girls  realize  that  the  leader  is  not  going  to  try  to  dominate 
them  completely,  and  they  begin  to  be  curious  about  what  will  be  done. 

After  possibly  three  or  four  regular  dance  records,  the  leader  must  make 
a  decision.  If  a  good  number  of  couples  have  been  dancing  and  are  out 
on  the  floor,  he  may  ask  them  to  form  a  big  circle.     "Everybody  in!     Here 


we  go!  Join  hands  in  a  circle."  In  doing  this,  he  should  be  confident, 
informal,  friendly,  but  determined  and  persuasive.  It  may  take  some  urging 
to  encourage  them  to  join  in. 

If  very  few  have  participated  thus  far,  the  leader  should  make  use  of  a 
mixer  or  icebreaker  based  on  social  dancing  to  get  a  group  out  on  the  floor. 
This  might  be  a  Multiplication  Dance,  a  Matching  Cards  icebreaker,  a  Paul 
Jones,  a  Conversation  Mixer,  or  similar  stunt,  but  it  should  have  the  effect 
of  using  music  and  dance  steps  familiar  to  the  teen-agers  to  bring  them  out. 

As  soon  as  there  are  enough  participants  to  make  a  reasonably  good 
showing  (even  if  many  remain  on  the  sidelines),  the  leader  should  present 
a  couple  dance,  like  La  Raspa,  Ace  of  Diamonds,  or  Mexican  Waltz;  or  a 
circle  play  party,  like  Shoo  Fly,  Oh  Susannah,  or  Bingo.  This  should  be 
taught  quickly  and  clearly  and  should  not  involve  any  special  dance  step 
that  the  majority  of  the  group  cannot  do. 

If  the  dancers  have  done  some  square  dancing  before,  the  leader  might 
ask  them  to  form  sets  of  four  couples  directly.  "Here  we  go!  Four 
couples — eight  people  to  a  set.  Find  your  friends.  Join  up  with  them. 
Don't  get  left  out.     You  people  on  the  side,  come  in  and  join  us." 

If  they  are  unfamiliar  with  square  dance  steps,  the  leader  may  make  use 
of  a  circle  practice  routine  for  a  few  moments,  to  teach  such  basic  steps  as 
the  swing,  promenade,  do-si-do,  etc.  Then  he  should  go  directly  into  one 
or  two  simple  squares,  such  as  Hinkey  Dinkey  Parlez  Vous,  Hot  Time  in 
the  Old  Town,  Duck  for  the  Oyster,  or  Divide  the  Ring. 

Some  leaders  feel  that  more  difficult  dances  should  be  done  immediately 
and  that  "pop"  tunes  should  be  used  and  adapted  to  square  dancing.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  very  simple  dances  should  be  done  at  the  start,  to  give  the 
group  confidence,  and  that  the  most  traditional  tunes  should  be  used  simply 
because  they  give  the  dancing  a  character  that  is  different  from  social  danc- 
ing and  has  its  own  appeal. 

After  one  or  two  squares,  the  leader  should  stop,  even  if  the  boys  and 
girls  are  out  on  the  floor  expecting  more.  Again  play  some  regular  dance 
records.  If  the  leader  does  not  own  these  himself,  he  should  ask  some  of 
the  teen-agers  to  bring  their  own  dance  records. 

After  a  period  of  time,  the  leader  returns,  with  more  couple  folk  dances, 
play  parties,  and  mixers,  and  again  with  some  square  dancing.  If  his  lead- 
ership is  sound,  each  time  more  and  more  boys  and  girls  are  likely  to  come 
out  on  the  floor.  He  is  able  to  do  more  recreational  dancing  and  slightly 
more  difficult  dances.  To  add  spice  to  the  program,  he  may  do  such 
dances  as  the  Glowworm  Mixer,  Chimes  of  Dunkirk,  Hokey  Pokey,  Bunny 
Hop,  Tennessee  Wig  Walk,  Teton  Mountain  Stomp,  or  Oh  Johnny.  He 
may  also  present  a  few  contests  for  simple,  inexpensive  prizes,  such  as  a 
Broom  Dance  elimination  contest  or  Heads  and  Tails  contest.  A  Virginia 
Reel  goes  well  near  the  end  of  the  evening.  But  the  leader  should  always 
return  to  social  dancing  with  currently  popular  records,  if  this  is  a  group 
that  has  shown  resistance  at  the  outset. 


Gradually,  the  leader  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  most  stubbornly  antago- 
nistic boys  and  girls  come  out  on  the  floor.  He  will  hear  requests  for  folk 
and  square  dances  that  the  young  people  have  learned  in  school  or  done 
elsewhere,  or  such  general  comments  as,  "You  know,  this  really  is  fun," 
or  "It  isn't  so  square  after  all,"  or  "When  are  we  going  to  do  this  again?" 
The  party  is  a  success! 

Summary  of  Guides 

1.  Do  not  try  to  overpower  the  group  or  dominate  them  too  much. 
Sense  their  desires,  try  to  meet  them,  and  gain  their  confidence. 

2.  Let  them  see  you  as  a  friendly  person  and  recreational  dances  as 
fun  to  do. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  free  social  dancing,  but  resist  the  few  youngsters 
who  may  demand  vehemently  that  you  do  nothing  but  play  rock  and  roll 
music  and  turn  the  lights  down  low. 

4.  Make  it  a  prestigious  experience.  If  boys  and  girls  can  be  involved 
in  putting  on  a  skit,  performing  in  a  song  quartet,  making  announcements, 
etc.,  schedule  this,  even  on  an  impromptu  basis.  When  couples  help  to 
demonstrate  the  dances,  encourage  generous  applause  for  them  from  the 
others.    Praise  the  participants  freely. 

A  final  comment — although  every  leader  of  teen-age  social  recreation 
groups  may  not  find  the  kind  of  resistance  described  here,  a  great  many  will. 
The  guides  and  suggestions  are  for  them.  If  a  leader  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  working  with  youngsters  who  have  had  a  good  experience  with  folk 
and  square  dancing,  and  who  already  enjoy  and  accept  them,  he  may  do  no 
social  dancing  and  may  lead  a  much  wider  range  of  dances  than  those 
mentioned  in  this  article.  The  leadership  approach,  of  course,  must  be 
flexible  and  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

Most  of  the  dances  and  mixers  I  have  mentioned  may  be  found  in  my 
three  books:  Square  Dances  of  Today  (New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1950), 
Recreation  Leader's  Handbook  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1955),  and 
Folk  Dancing:  A  Guide  for  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Recreation  Groups  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1962). 

See  the  bibliography  at  the  back  of  this  book  for  further  references. 


Novelty  Numbers 

for  the 
Teen-Age  Dance 

JANE  A.   HARRIS 

Washington  State  University 
Pullman,  Washington 

Social  dance  advisers  and  leaders  should  view  with  caution  the  tendency 
to  make  the  ballroom  dance  a  grand  mixer  occasion.  In  our  society,  teen- 
age to  adult,  couples  attend  ballroom  dance  functions  to  dance  with  their 
own  dates  and  exchange  with  friends  as  they  choose.  They  like  to  feel 
they  are  on  their  own  and  free  to  participate  spontaneously  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  not  regimented. 

It  takes  some  rather  careful  planning  with  the  group  itself  to  create  this 
type  of  atmosphere  and  yet  provide  some  casual  assistance  in  keeping  the 
dance  lively  and  interesting.  Most  teen-agers  will  enjoy  a  novelty  dance, 
which  brings  about  a  change  of  partners,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  the 
leader  makes  certain  that  they  can  get  their  original  partners  back.  A 
novelty  dance  is  a  leadership  device  to  provide  contrast,  a  break,  a  change 
of  pace,  an  opportunity  to  meet  others  without  fear  of  "getting  stuck," 
"losing  one's  date,"  or  being  "left  out."  If  the  leader  can  establish  this 
trust,  a  group  of  teen-agers  will  not  only  accept  but  look  forward  to  this 
part  of  the  dance. 

At  a  nondate  function,  novelty  dances  are  good  devices  to  help  shy 
dancers  get  out  onto  the  floor,  to  help  people  get  acquainted,  and  to  break 
the  formality  so  that  they  can  be  more  at  ease  with  each  other.  Novelty 
mixers  are  welcome,  but  they  need  to  be  of  a  type  which  suits  the  social 
dance  atmosphere,  costume,  and  sophistication,  rather  than  the  patterned 
mixer  which  has  to  be  taught. 

Examples  of  the  novelty  dance  are  (a)  the  Conga  Line,  (b)  the  Prize  or 
Surprise  Dance,  (c)  the  Dance  Contest,  (d)  the  Cut-in  Dances,  (e)  the 
Grand  March.  A  number  of  these  are  presented  here  to  assist  dance  leaders 
with  appropriate  materials  for  ballroom  dances.  They  have  been  success- 
ful and  acceptable  for  both  teen-age  and  adult  groups.  Some  have  become 
request  dances  because  of  the  fun  and  novelty  they  provide. 


Factors  for  Success 

Leadership  is  the  key  to  success  in  launching  a  ballroom  dance  program 
which  includes  novelty  dances.  The  leader  should  be:  (a)  a  popular 
personality  who  has  status  with  the  group,  (b)  a  person  whom  the  group 
trusts  and  responds  to  favorably,  (c)  a  person  who  is  well  prepared  and 
can  put  over  an  idea  easily  and  clearly  and  get  the  activity  under  way. 

The  next  most  important  item  is  a  carefully  thought  out  program.  If 
five  novelty  dances  are  to  be  included  in  an  evening  of  dance,  they  should 
be  spaced  with  care  to  provide  contrast.  The  details  of  exactly  how  to 
get  into  and  out  of  each  activity  must  be  specifically  worked  out,  so  that  the 
program  can  run  smoothly.  It  is  important  not  to  cut  severely  into  the 
precious  free  dance  time.  Any  novelty  dance  should  run  from  three  to 
six  minutes  only. 

A  third  factor  is  to  have  plenty  of  people  ready  to  help.  It  takes  teen- 
agers from  the  group  to  put  ideas  over  most  effectively.  Their  enthusiasm 
and  participation  can  sell  the  idea.    One  leader  can  rarely  do  it  alone. 

The  secret  in  leadership  lies  in  planning  with  the  group  of  teen-agers 
themselves.  A  dance  committee  of  live-wires,  top  leaders  from  the  group, 
are  the  ones  to  initiate  such  a  plan.  If  six  or  eight  school  leaders,  both  boys 
and  girls,  are  out  there  helping,  the  others  will  follow.  Once  the  activity 
has  been  successful,  it  will  become  easier  to  repeat  and  may  be  requested 
by  the  group. 

Those  who  help  must  know  what  activities  are  going  to  be  used,  when 
they  are  to  be  presented,  and  what  their  specific  job  is.  They  must  be 
enthusiastic  about  wanting  to  help.  They  must  have  been  in  on  the  plan- 
ning from  the  beginning,  rather  than  merely  recruited  at  the  last  minute. 
Teen-agers  will  support  that  which  they  themselves  have  had  a  part  in 
planning  and  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss.  They  will  seldom  be  enthusiastic 
about  teacher-leader  ideas  that  are  superimposed  on  them. 

That  a  dance  is  "good  for  them"  is  not  a  strong  argument.  The  better 
approach  is  through  its  entertainment  value,  the  challenge,  the  sophistication 
which  lifts  it  from  the  level  of  "kid  stuff."  The  whole  idea  will  sell  better  if 
the  terms  "novelties"  or  "defrosters"  are  used  in  place  of  "mixers,"  to  which 
they  may  have  been  exposed,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  as  children. 

Junior  high  school  age  youngsters  respond  readily  to  social  aids  for 
dancing.  Once  they  discover  how  much  fun  it  is  to  have  a  few  change-of- 
pace  ideas  worked  into  their  dance  program,  they  will  begin  to  get  ideas 
of  their  own  which  can  be  added.  Line  dances  in  the  ballroom,  such  as 
"Garfield  Stomp"  and  "Stroll,"  got  their  start  in  such  a  way.  They  are 
fun  and  have  become  nationally  popular. 

Prior  to  the  dance,  a  noon-hour  Cha  Cha  Cha  session  or  "Jitterbug 
brush-up"  will  do  much  to  sharpen  up  doubtful  participants.  A  brief 
instructional  period  will  add  a  couple  of  steps  they  can  use  and  a  carload 
of  confidence. 
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The  following  novelty  items  are  appropriate  both  for  teen-agers  and 
adults.  They  can  be  accommodated  to  any  number  of  people.  All  are 
taken  from  my  publication  File  o'  Fun  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  Burgess 
Publishing  Co.,   1962). 

BALLOON  SCRAMBLE 

Equipment:  One  balloon  for  each  couple. 

Action:  Each  girl  has  a  blown-up  balloon  that  contains  a  slip  of  paper 
inside  with  a  girl's  name  on  it.  The  girls  form  a  circle  and  move  to  the 
right.  The  boys  form  a  circle  around  them.  At  the  signal,  the  girls  bat 
their  balloons  high  into  the  air.  Each  boy  scrambles  for  a  balloon  and 
breaks  it  to  find  a  girl's  name.    He  takes  her  for  his  next  partner. 

LUCKY  FIND 

Equipment:  Small  bell  (or  other  object)  planted  in  pocket  of  one  boy  and 

a  prize. 

Action:  The  leader  gives  the  following  directions: 

1.  Turn  back  on  partner,  walk  three  steps  forward. 

2.  Right  face,  walk  five  steps. 

3.  Step  sideways  three  steps  left. 

4.  About  face  and  walk  four  steps. 

5.  Take  closest  partner  and  dance.  Girl  whose  partner  has  bell  in  his 
pocket  wins  the  prize. 

LUCKY  SPOTS 

Equipment:  Several  prizes. 

Action:  Couples  dance  until  the  music  stops.  Prize  is  awarded  to  couple 
standing  on  the  lucky  spot  which  has  been  marked  on  the  floor  previously. 
A  variation  might  be  to  turn  on  a  spotlight  and  recognize  those  who  are 
in  the  circle  of  light.  Sometimes  the  recognition  can  be  a  crazy  prize,  a 
forfeit,  or  participation  in  the  next  stunt  or  skit. 

FALL  BACK  ONE 

Action:  Three  stag  boys  start  out  onto  the  floor — one  nearest  the  center 
of  the  crowd,  one  about  half-way  in,  and  one  nearest  the  outer  edge.  Each 
boy  cuts  in  on  a  girl.  The  boy  he  cuts  out  steps  back  and  takes  the  girl 
from  the  couple  behind.  Each  boy,  as  he  is  cut  out,  falls  back  one  couple 
and  takes  that  girl.  With  three  boys  starting  out,  this  causes  lots  of  changes 
on  the  floor  and  yet  gives  time  to  dance  with  each  new  partner  until  falling 
back  has  traveled  clear  around  the  floor.  This  is  a  good  mixer  with  a 
casual  atmosphere  of  regular  dancing,  no  lines  are  needed,  and  it's  easy  to 
explain.    Girls  could  start  it. 


FLAG  DANCE 

Equipment:  Two  red  flags. 

Action:  Each  of  two  couples  is  given  a  red  flag  on  a  stick.  They  go  out  onto 
the  dance  floor  among  the  dancers  and  each  picks  out  another  couple,  gives 
away  the  flags — then  they  may  dance  together.  The  couples  receiving  the 
flag  wave  it  high  in  the  air,  find  the  other  red  flag,  go  to  that  couple,  and 
trade  partners.  The  newly  formed  couples  then  give  away  their  flags  and 
may  dance  together.  The  routine  is:  receive  the  flag,  find  its  mate,  trade 
partners,  give  flag  to  another  couple,  dance  with  your  new  partner.  Once 
this  routine  is  established  with  the  red  flags,  more  trading  can  be  initiated  by 
using  yellow  and  green  flags  also. 

LEMON  DANCE 

Equipment:  Two  lemons,  two  oranges,  two  apples,  and  a  prize. 
Action:  Start  two  lemons,  two  oranges,  and  \v/o  apples  circulating  in  a 
large  crowd  of  couples.  They  may  be  passed  at  any  time.  When  the 
music  stops,  the  two  couples  holding  the  lemons  must  change  partners. 
Start  the  music  again  and  the  next  time  the  two  couples  with  oranges  change 
partners.    Then  apples  change. 

For  novelty,  instead  of  having  partners  change,  award  a  prize  to  the 
couple  holding  the  oranges.  Another  idea  is  to  use  all  the  couples  hold- 
ing fruit  at  the  end  of  the  dance  as  subjects  for  a  skit,  stunt,  or  leaders 
for  another  activity. 

CUT  THE  DECK 

Equipment:  Several  decks  of  cards. 

Formation:  As  guests  arrive,  cards  are  given  out,  from  one  deck  to  the 

girls  and  from  another  to  the  boys. 

Action:  Boys  and  girls  match  for  same  card  and  are  partners  for  the  first 

dance.     All  of  one  number  get  together  in  a  group  and  trade  partners 

for  the  second  dance.     Trade  with  any  suit  the  same  as  your  own  for 

the  third  dance.     Trade  with  couple  of  the  opposite  color  for  the  fourth 

dance. 

The  leader  may  work  out  a  series  of  trades:  Kings  trade  with  Queens, 
Jack  with  10,  9  with  8,  7  with  6,  5  with  4,  3  with  2,  aces  win  prize. 

DANCE  CONTEST 

Equipment:  Several  prizes. 

Action:  Leader  announces  early  in  the  evening  that  there  will  be  a  contest, 
designated  specifically  as  waltz,  jitterbug,  etc.  The  couples  will  want  to 
think  and  talk  it  over  and  practice.  This  is  50  percent  of  the  fun.  At  the 
time  of  the  contest,  introduce  the  qualified  judges  and  explain  that  when 


tapped  by  the  judge,  a  contestant  will  be  eliminated  and  should  leave  the 
floor.     Gradually,  they  are  eliminated  until  only  a  few  remain. 

Leader  may  award  prizes  to  two  or  three  of  the  last  couples  as  winners 
instead  of  just  one.  This  keeps  competition  from  becoming  too  keen  and 
prevents  the  inevitable  good  one  from  always  stealing  the  show. 

SOCIAL  DANCE  NOVELTY  CONTEST 

Equipment:  Sack  of  potatoes. 

Action:  Each  couple  holds  a  potato  between  their  foreheads.  If  the 
potato  is  dropped  while  they  are  dancing,  they  must  sit  down.  The  few 
that  still  have  it  in  place  at  the  end  will  win. 

If  the  dance  is  a  large  affair,  about  20  couples  can  perform  this  stunt. 
The  others  will  enjoy  watching  the  fun.  Start  with  slow  music  and 
gradually  speed  it  up.  Of  course,  it  is  disqualifying  to  use  the  hands, 
shoulders,  or  anything  else  to  keep  the  potato  in  place. 

Try  a  pie  tin  on  top  of  the  head  of  each  dancer.  Anchor  the  pie  tin 
with  a  weight  such  as  an  apple,  potato,  or  bean  bag. 

CONGA  LINE 

Formation:  Couples  line  up  one  behind  the  other  in  a  long  line  in  back 

of  a  lead  couple.     There  may  be  several  lead  couples  and  several  lead 

lines. 

Action:  The  leader  will  zig-zag  the  line  back  and  forth  across  the  floor, 

go  out  the  door,  down  the  hall,  enter  ballroom  by  another  door,  then 

form  an  arch  and  let  others  go  under. 

Music:  Conga  tempo:  4/4  (one,  two,  three,  kick).    "Rocka  Conga"  or 

almost  any  rock  and  roll  music  will  work. 

SNOWBALL  DANCE 

Action:  One  to  three  couples  start  to  dance.  When  the  music  stops,  each 
couple  separates  and  goes  to  the  side  and  gets  a.  new  partner.  This  is 
repeated  until  everyone  is  dancing. 

INFORMAL  DANCE 

Action:  At  the  end  of  one  dance,  the  leader  requests  that  all  couples  get 
together  with  the  nearest  couple,  introduce  partners  and  exchange  for  the 
next  dance.  After  the  dance,  couples  may  repeat  the  same  process  or  may 
find  their  original  partners. 


Grand  March 


BETTY  RAE   BUSH 

Buchser  High  School 
Santa  Clara,  California 


In  the  Grand  March,  time-honored  inaugural  and/or  climax  of  a  dance 
program,  the  most  important  persons  in  the  gathering  led  the  stately 
figures  of  the  march.  It  was  the  high  point  of  any  old-time  dance  evening. 
Today,  the  Grand  March  can  be  an  introduction  to  mixing  and,  indirectly, 
to  the  richer,  fuller  feeling  of  a  good  evening  without  the  problems  of 
stagging  and  wall-flowering — or  of  being  "stuck  all  evening"  with  one 
person.  The  device  was  tried  and  proven  by  the  dances  of  the  "good 
old  days"  and  is  worth  an  experimental  introduction  to  the  present 
generation. 

The  Grand  March  can  accomplish  several  things  at  a  dance,  (a)  It 
can  maneuver  a  group  into  partners  by  serving  as  a  device  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  "where  a  bashful  boy  is  and  where  he  wants  to  be."  It  is  a 
painless  procedure  for  getting  together  with  a  partner  without  the  fret 
and  fear  of  asking  someone  to  dance,  (b)  It  will  create  an  atmosphere  of 
informality  and  so  set  the  stage  for  the  introduction  of  couple  mixers, 
(c)  Costumed  couples  might  parade  for  a  judge's  decision,  (d)  It  will 
eliminate  wallflowers  for  the  duration  of  the  march  and  for  the  following 
dance. 

Techniques  of  Leading 

1.  Establish  the  "head  of  the  hall"  as  the  place  where  the  music  is 
located. 

2.  Place  the  boys  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall  (right  side  when  the 
leader  has  his  back  to  the  music)  so  when  couples  form  to  come  up 
the  center  of  the  room  the  girl  is  on  the  boy's  right. 

3.  Maintain  couple  contact  by  having  the  girl  place  her  left  hand 
through  the  crook  of  the  boy's  right  arm. 

4.  Instruct  marchers  to  be  alert  in  following  the  couple  ahead  of  them 
to  avoid  crowding  and  to  stay  two  to  three  feet  behind  them. 

5.  Control  horseplay  immediately!  Cracking  the  whip,  dropping  arch 
hand  on  heads,  and  similar  fun-making  devices  can  get  out  of  hand  quickly, 
cause  accidents,  and  spoil  the  fun. 
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6.  Straighten  out  entanglements  by  bringing  the  group  up  the  center 
of  the  floor  to  start  another  figure  to  replace  the  one  that  "went  wrong." 

7.  Lead  a  group  of  marchers  by  personally  taking  the  number  one 
marching  position  and  directing  the  figures  while  marching. 

8.  Lead  a  large  group  or  a  group  without  previous  marching  experience 
by  using  two  or  three  leaders  in  this  procedure: 

One  leader  will  be  in  charge  and  will  convey  the  sequence  of  figures 
to  be  followed  by  the  use  of  hand  signals: 

Hold  up  fingers  to  indicate  couples,  fours,  and  eights. 

Use  thumbs  for  right  and  left  directions  to  separate  lines. 

Arch  arms  for  arch  formations. 

Wave  up  and  down  to  signal  over  and  under. 

One  leader  remains  at  the  head  of  the  hall  to  send  couples  right  and 
left,  to  sides,  and  around  the  room,  and  to  keep  the  music  going.  The 
other  leaders  separate  and  keep  with  the  head  of  each  line  of  march  to 
relay  hand  signals  from  key  leaders. 

Grand  March  Figures  and  Formations 

Formations  used  in  grand  marching  are  so  many  and  varied  that  it  is 
wise  to  start  with  a  few  of  the  more  simple  and  increase  to  the  more 
intricate  over  a  period  of  time.  A  Grand  March  can  become  very  popular 
if  led  correctly  and  if  the  figures  are  changed  often.  Do  not  progress  too 
rapidly  for  your  group  but  keep  them  challenged. 

The  following  formations  are  presented  in  order  of  use  with  asterisks 
marking  those  that  should  be  used  in  preliminary  instruction.  Unmarked 
formations  should  be  used  in  later  introductions  as  the  ability  to  do  the 
more  intricate  maneuvers  increases. 

BY  COUPLES  UP  THE  CENTER* 

Boys  and  girls  line  up  near  opposite  walls — boys  to  the  right  of  the  head 
of  the  hall  on  the  leader's  right  hand.  All  face  the  foot  of  the  hall.  Each 
line  of  marchers  is  led  down  the  room  to  turn  toward  the  center  at  the 
corner.  When  the  head  of  each  line  meets,  the  lines  form  couples  with 
the  girl  on  the  boy's  right  in  each  couple  and  march  up  the  center  of  the 
room  to  the  head  of  the  hall. 

A  leader  generally  leads  up  the  center  to  keep  the  group  from  marching 
too  fast.  One  leader  should  stand  where  marchers  meet  to  get  them  into 
couples.  Extra  girls  (or  boys)  form  couples  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  as  it  is 
not  essential  to  have  couples  always  composed  of  one  girl  and  one  boy. 
(This  can  be  adjusted  in  succeeding  patterns  by  having  one  line  of  marchers 
move  toward  the  foot  of  the  hall  a  certain  number  of  people,  with  the 
left-overs  coming  to  the  head  of  the  line.  This  maneuver  will  change  the 
partners  so  that  the  same  ones  will  not  always  be  without  proper  partners. 
Do  not  forecast  this  change.    Make  it  a  surprise  move.) 
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ALTERNATING  COUPLES* 

When  the  head  couples  reach  the  music  or  head  of  the  hall,  the  leader 
directs  every  other  couple  to  the  left  or  the  right  side  of  the  hall  by  alter- 
nately swinging  right  thumb  to  the  right  side  and  left  thumb  to  the  left  side. 


Figure  1 
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Thus,  couple  one  goes  to  the  right,  couple  two  to  the  left,  and  each  becomes 
the  head  couple  of  the  two  lines  of  marching  couples.  Each  head  couple 
should  be  led  by  one  of  the  leaders  who  keeps  the  lines  even  and  opposite 
each  other  as  they  move  down  the  sides  of  the  hall.    (See  Fig.  1 .) 

FOUR  ABREAST* 

At  the  foot  of  the  hall,  the  two  lines  of  couples  meet  and  come  up  the 
center  in  fours.  This  figure  may  be  left  out  but  is  good  to  use  with  a 
beginning  group  in  Grand  Marching. 

ARCHING* 

If  the  "Four  Abreast"  figure  was  used,  separate  the  fours  into  couples 
at  the  head  of  the  hall. 

When  the  head  couples  of  the  two  lines  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  the 
couples  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall  hold  inside  hands  and  raise  arms  to 
form  arches.  The  left  side  line  of  couples  marches  through  the  arches. 
Both  lines  move  forward  to  meet  at  the  head  of  the  hall. 

The  line  which  made  the  arches  now  goes  under  the  arches  made  by 
the  opposite  line.    Both  lines  keep  moving  forward. 

OVER  AND  UNDER* 

Both  lines  having  completed  the  arch  formation,  the  two  lines  of  march- 
ers meet  at  the  foot  of  the  hall.  The  first  couple  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hall,  holding  inside  hands  goes  over  the  first  couple  of  the  opposite  line, 
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under  the  second  couple,  over  the  third,  and  continues  this  pattern  of 
alternating.  Each  line  moves  forward  until  all  the  couples  have  alternated 
going  over  and  under  each  couple  of  the  opposite  line. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  formation  be  repeated  as  not  everyone  under- 
stands it  the  first  time  and  cannot  thoroughly  enjoy  it  until  the  second  time. 
It  is  a  favorite  formation  once  understood.  Partners  should  stay  well 
behind  the  couples  ahead  of  them  to  allow  full  movement  of  the  over  and 
under  process.  The  tendency  to  crowd  makes  it  very  difficult  to  move 
and  spoils  the  action. 

CIRCLE  FOUR  AND  POP  THE  COUPLE  THROUGH 

The  first  couple  in  each  line  joins  hands  as  they  meet  to  make  a  circle 
of  four  and  circles  once  around  to  the  right.  The  couple  coming  from  the 
right  side  line  is  then  popped  under  the  arched  arms  of  the  other  couple. 
Each  inactive  couple  stands  and  waits  until  the  opposite  head  couple 
reaches  them  and  then  continues  forward  until  they  have  circled  with 
each  of  the  couples  in  the  opposite  line.  For  variety,  have  the  fours  circle 
left  and  pop  the  left  couple  through.  This  formation  should  be  eliminated 
with  a  large  group  as  it  takes  too  long  to  complete. 

SINGLE  GRAND  RIGHT  AND  LEFT 

Stop  the  music  as  the  head  couples  meet  and  explain  this  formation. 
Couples  will  stay  together  but  act  independently  in  two  single  side-by-side 
lines.  As  the  two  members  of  the  right  side  head  couple  reach  for  the 
right  hand  of  the  opposite  head  couple — boy  to  girl  and  girl  to  boy — the 
head  couples  move  forward,  pass  right  shoulders,  let  go  of  hands  in  passing, 
reach  to  the  next  couple  in  line  with  the  left,  and  pass  left  shoulder. 
Although  acting  independently,  the  partners  in  each  couple  keep  even  with 
each  other.  Repeat,  alternating  right  and  left  hand,  with  the  next  marcher 
in  line  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  line.  As  each  couple  completes  the  figure, 
they  move  around  the  room  until  head  couples  meet.     Repeat. 

DOUBLE  OR  PARTNER  GRAND  RIGHT  AND  LEFT 

Unlike  the  single  grand  right  and  left,  couples  link  inside  elbows  and 
operate  as  one  person.  The  boy  uses  his  free  arm,  which  is  the  left,  and 
the  girl  uses  her  right.  Make  the  grand  right  and  left  by  hooking  elbows 
with  the  opposite  couple — right  elbows  with  the  first  couples  and  left 
elbows  with  the  second.  Keep  the  line  of  four  straight  in  passing  for  more 
fun.  Move  with  an  easy  swing  around  as  you  pass.  Be  certain  to  keep 
couples  spaced  with  plenty  of  maneuvering  room.  This  formation  is 
usually  repeated. 
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Figure  2 


DIAGONAL  CROSS  MARCH 

Head  couples  lead  their  lines  down  the  side  of  the  room  to  the  comer, 
turn  and  lead  the  line  to  the  diagonal  corner,  turn  and  proceed  down  the 
side  wall  to  the  foot  of  the  hall.  Couples  pass  in  an  "x"  formation  in  the 
center  of  the  room  alternating  with  couples  from  the  opposite  line.  It 
will  help  to  station  a  leader  in  the  center  of  the  room  to  alternate  couples. 
Other  leaders  should  be  in  the  corners  to  direct  the  lines  to  the  head  of  the 
hall.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

SWALLOW  THE  LINE 

On  completion  of  the  diagonal  figure,  the  marchers  are  brought  up  the 
center  in  a  single  file,  sent  alternately  right  and  left  down  the  side  walls,  and 
brought  up  the  center  in  couples.  When  couple  one  reaches  the  head  of 
the  hall,  the  couple  turns  facing  the  oncoming  couples  and,  holding  inside 
hands,  goes  over  the  second  couple,  which  continues  forward  and  sub- 
marines under  the  inside  hands  of  the  first  couple.  The  first  couple  alter- 
nates over  and  under,  including  the  last  couple,  and  then  turns  and  starts 
back  to  the  original  position.  As  couples  reach  the  head  or  foot  of  the 
line,  they  turn  and  follow  the  preceding  couple.  At  the  head  and  foot 
of  the  line,  partners  let  go  of  hands,  turn  in  place,  and  take  hold  of  the 
opposite  hands.  A  leader  should  stand  at  each  end  of  the  line  to  help 
the  couples  turn  and  to  hold  them  in  place  until  the  next  couple  reaches 
them. 

SKIN  THE  SNAKE 

Marchers  come  up  the  center  in  fours.  Alternate  fours  are  sent  down 
the  side  walls  to  meet  at  the  foot  and  come  up  the  center  in  eights.  As 
the  eights  reach  the  head  of  the  hall,  stop  the  marchers,  and  tell  each  line 
to  stand  until  the  line  is  led  off  to  the  side.  Everyone  must  be  certain  to 
keep  hold  of  the  hands  of  the  person  on  either  side.     The  leader  takes 
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the  hand  of  the  person  on  the  right  end  of  the  first  row  of  eight  and  leads 
this  line  to  the  right.  The  person  on  the  left  end  of  line  one  takes  the  hand 
of  the  right  end  person  on  line  two  as  the  line  is  drawn  past.  The  leader 
now  has  sixteen  people  holding  hands.  All  the  remaining  lines  will  be 
connected  to  the  single  line  in  the  same  manner.  Lines  should  move  for- 
ward to  the  head  of  the  hall  as  the  lines  in  front  are  led  off.  The  leader 
keeps  moving  the  marchers  in  a  serpentine  march  style  with  the  marchers 
facing  toward  the  wall.  Extra  leaders  help  the  lines  of  eight  to  connect  to 
the  long  line. 

UNDER  THE  BRIDGE 

When  the  leader  reaches  the  foot  of  the  hall,  he  leads  the  line  toward 
the  center  of  the  room  and  weaves  the  line  in  and  out  of  itself  at  odd 
intervals.  For  instance,  the  leader,  with  everyone  still  holding  hands, 
passes  under  the  arms  of  marchers  four  and  five;  then  nine  and  ten;  then 


Figure  3 


fifteen  and  sixteen  (see  Fig.  3)  until  the  line  has  been  led  in  this  weaving 
formation  through  the  entire  line  of  marchers.  The  group  is  now  facing  the 
center  of  the  room.  Assistant  leaders  hold  the  end  of  the  marching  line 
back  to  avoid  crowding. 

THE  SPIRAL 

With  the  completion  of  "Under  the  Bridge,"  the  leader  winds  the  march- 
ers into  a  spiral  by  taking  the  line  to  the  center  of  the  room  and  walking 
clockwise  in  a  tight  circle.     As  the  circling  continues,  the  marchers  are 


X     Leader 

Figure  4 


Dotted  Line Direction  to  Lead  Line 

Figure  5 
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drawn  into  a  spiral.  To  unwind,  two  methods  are  usable:  (a)  Blow 
whistle  for  everyone  to  stand  still.  The  leader  then  ducks  under  the  arms 
of  any  two  marchers  in  each  spiral  of  the  circle,  and  leads  the  line  out  under 
their  arms.  (See  Fig.  4.)  (b)  When  the  spiral  is  almost  complete,  the 
leader  reverses  direction  and  leads  the  marchers  out  between  the  spirals. 
(See  Fig.  5.) 

CLOSING 

The  Grand  March  is  completed  by  marching  from  the  spiral  into  a  large 
circle. 

The  next  activity  can  be  started  from  the  circle  with  couples,  since  each 
boy's  partner  is  the  girl  on  his  right. 
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Let's  Keep  Active 
on  Rainy  Days 


MAE  STADLER 

San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  California 


Whether  one  is  a  physical  education  teacher,  recreation  leader,  or  leader 
of  a  church  or  other  youth  organization,  there  are  usually  times  when  we 
are  caught  indoors  with  a  group  of  sixty  to  a  hundred  energetic  youngsters. 
There  are  quiet  games  available  for  times  such  as  this,  but  what  about 
activities  that  keep  them  more  active? 

The  same  old  mass  ball  games  become  tiring  after  a  while!  We  can  all 
use  new  ideas  to  vary  our  programs.  Most  of  these  activities  can  be  used  in 
a  room  one-half  the  size  of  a  large  gymnasium.  You  can  use  some  of  these 
activities  just  as  they  are,  modify  some  for  your  situation  and  age  group, 
and  probably  think  of  others.  Let's  keep  the  kids  active  even  if  they  are 
indoors,  and  let's  vary  our  programs! 

Easy  Musical  Mixers,  Folk,  Round,  and  Square  Dances 

These  are  wonderful  group  activities,  particularly  for  a  group  of  both 
boys  and  girls.  Dances  and  mixers  which  can  easily  be  taught  in  three  to 
five  minutes  can  supply  an  afternoon  or  evening  of  fun  and  enjoyment. 

Grand  March 

This  is  a  very  versatile  activity  which  can  be  used  on  numerous  occasions. 
For  example,  a  grand  march  could  be  used  to  get  the  group  ;nto  couples 
or  squares  for  dancing. 

(Grand  marches  are  explained  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  Guide.) 

Volleyball-type  Activities 

SHOWER  BALL 

Shower  Ball  is  played  like  Newcomb,  that  is,  players  throw  and  catch 
the  ball  across  the  net  instead  of  hitting  it.  Twenty  to  sixty  players  can 
play;  one  ball  is  used  for  every  ten  players.     The  object  is  to  prevent  the 
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balls  from  touching  the  ground.  Balls  cannot  be  held  for  over  three 
seconds  by  any  one  person  and  only  one  player  on  each  team  can  handle 
the  ball  each  time  it  comes  over  the  net.  Players  may  take  one  step  in 
returning  the  ball.  Each  violation  counts  one  point  for  the  opponents,  and 
the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  nearest  referee  who  gives  it  to  the  other  team  to  be 
put  in  play  again.  The  ball  is  put  into  play  by  anyone  in  the  back  row, 
with  an  underhand  throw.  Two  to  four  referees  are  necessary  to  keep 
score.    Be  ready  for  plenty  of  action! 

ELIMINATION  VOLLEYBALL 

Follow  regular  volleyball  rules  in  this  game  except  that  a  team  may  have 
any  number  of  players  to  start  the  game.  The  teams  should  be  even.  After 
each  rally  is  ended  the  player  who  missed  the  ball,  caused  the  ball  to  go  out- 
of-bounds,  hit  it  into  the  net,  or  in  any  other  way  fouled,  is  eliminated 
from  the  game.  If  two  or  more  players  go  after  a  ball  and  miss  it  they 
decide  which  one  will  leave  the  court.  The  object  is  to  see  which  team 
can  eliminate  the  other.  When  a  team  is  down  to  two  players  a  double  hit 
is  allowed.  After  one  team  wins,  all  the  players  immediately  get  back 
onto  the  court  to  try  again.  Those  eliminated  can  start  a  rooting  section 
on  the  sidelines  which  adds  to  the  excitement. 

PEPPER  BALL 

This  is  played  like  regular  volleyball  except  that  every  time  a  whistle  is 
blown  the  players  must  rotate,  while  the  ball  is  still  in  play. 

CURTAIN  NEWCOMB 

This  games  requires  an  opaque  curtain,  blanket,  or  sheet  hung  from 
the  net;  it  should  be  at  least  seven  feet  high.  The  game  Newcomb  is 
played  with  the  addition  of  this  solid  net.     Try  this  for  variety! 

Basketball-type  Games 

SUDDEN  DEATH  BASKETBALL 

This  is  played  on  a  basketball  court  with  three  to  six  basketball  teams 
participating.  After  two  teams  begin  playing,  the  first  team  to  make  a 
field  goal  or  a  free  throw  is  declared  the  winner.  The  losing  team  then 
sits  down  and  another  team  takes  its  place  in  order  of  rotation.  If  neither 
team  has  scored  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  both  teams  sit  down  and 
the  next  two  teams  take  the  floor.  Other  than  this  the  rules  of  basketball 
apply.  Each  team  tries  to  stay  on  the  floor  as  long  as  possible.  The  object 
is  to  see  which  team  can  make  the  most  points  by  the  end  of  the  playing 
period. 
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TEN  PASS  BASKETBALL 

This  game  is  played  on  one-half  of  a  basketball  court  by  two  teams  of 
six  to  twenty  players  each.  The  referee  begins  the  game  by  a  jump  ball 
in  the  center  of  the  court  between  any  two  opposing  players.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  for  one  team  to  get  possession  of  the  ball  and  to  complete 
ten  passes  among  the  team  members  without  allowing  the  opposing  team 
to  intercept  the  ball.  If  a  player  does  intercept  he  immediately  starts 
passing  the  ball  among  his  team  members.  Fouls  and  violations  are  the 
same  as  in  basketball,  and  the  penalty  is  one  unguarded  pass  by  the 
opposite  team.  When  one  team  completes  ten  passes  it  is  awarded  one 
point.  The  ball  is  then  put  back  into  play  by  a  throw  to  a  member  of  the 
opposing  team.  The  first  team  to  receive  five  points  wins  the  game.  If 
ten  passes  prove  too  difficult,  six  passes  can  be  used. 

NUMBERS  BASKETBALL 

This  game  is  played  on  a  basketball  court.  The  group  is  divided  into 
Teams  A  and  B,  each  consisting  of  fifteen  to  thirty-five  players.  Team  A 
lines  up  on  one  sideline  and  Team  B  on  the  other,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  The  players  on  each  team  are  numbered  correspondingly.  Two 
basketballs  are  then  placed  in  the  center  of  the  court.  A  scorer  for  each 
team  stands  beside  his  team's  basketball  goal.    The  leader  calls  out  either 

Team  A 
1   2   3  4   5  6  7  8   9  10  1 1  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
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Team  B 


two  or  three  numbers  at  one  time.  The  two  players  (one  from  each  team) 
whose  number  was  called  first,  run  to  the  center  and  pick  up  a  basketball, 
take  a  limited  dribble  to  their  goal,  and  take  three  successive  shots.  A 
dribble  may  be  taken  between  each  shot.  Each  player  then  dribbles  back 
to  the  center  and  hands  or  throws  the  ball  to  the  next  player  called  out 
after  him.  The  second  player  repeats  the  action  of  the  first  player.  If 
three  players  were  called  out,  this  is  repeated.  After  the  last  player  has 
finished  dribbling,  shooting,  and  dribbling  back  to  the  center  of  the  court, 
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he  hands  the  ball  to  the  first  player  who  places  it  in  the  center  circle  and 
immediately  all  players  run  back  to  their  places  in  line. 

Points  are  scored  by  making  baskets  and  by  returning  to  the  sideline 
first.  For  a  successful  first  basket  the  player  scores  four  points  for  his 
team,  three  points  for  the  second  attempt,  and  two  points  for  the  third 
attempt.  The  group  of  players  returning  to  the  sidelines  first  receives  two 
points.  Both  accuracy  and  speed  count!  This  is  repeated  until  all  receive 
at  least  one  chance  to  participate.    (See  Fig.  6.) 

Relays 

Relays  can  be  old  and  boring  or  new  and  exciting,  depending  on  the 
imagination  of  the  leader.  Be  creative  and  dream  up  different  kinds  of 
formations  and  actions  so  the  same  old  relays  are  not  repeated  every  time. 
Here's  one  new  twist. 

NUMBERS  RELAY 

Make  three  to  ten  lines  with  the  same  number  of  players  in  each.  Number 
off  the  players  in  each  line.  Players  are  seated  on  the  floor  all  facing  front 
with  about  three  feet  between  players  and  five  feet  between  lines.  The 
leader  might  say,  "Hopping  around  the  front  of  the  line  down  to  the  wall 
and  back  to  place,  number  (pause)  three."  Now  all  the  number  threes 
get  up  and  proceed  to  hop.  The  first  line  completing  the  action  correctly 
receives  three  points,  the  second  team  two  points,  and  the  third  team  one 
point.  A  scorer  is  needed  to  keep  accurate  records.  Continue  with  another 
number  and  another  action  until  all  have  had  a  turn.  The  team  finishing 
with  the  most  points  is  the  winner.  The  exciting  part  of  this  game  is  in 
describing  the  action  but  keeping  the  teams  in  suspense  about  who  will 
be  doing  it. 

Other  Ball  Games 

ROUNDERS 

Played  by  two  teams  of  ten  to  fifty  players  each.  Team  A  is  up  first 
and  Team  B  is  spread  out  in  the  remainder  of  the  room  past  the  foul  line 
(see  Fig.  7).  A  pitcher  from  Team  B  rolls  a  kickball  to  the  first  player 
in  line  on  Team  A  who  kicks  the  ball  and  immediately  starts  running 
around  his  team.  In  the  meantime  a  player  from  Team  B  attempts  to 
retrieve  the  ball  and  the  other  members  of  his  team  line  up  quickly  behind 
him.  When  members  of  Team  B  are  in  line,  the  first  player  rolls  the  ball 
between  the  legs  of  all  the  team  members.  When  the  last  player  in  line 
holds  the  ball  up  in  the  air,  Team  B  yells  "stop."  At  this  time  the  player 
on  Team  A  who  is  running  around  his  team  must  stop. 

A  scorer  counts  the  number  of  runs  Team  A  has  made.  A  run  is  made 
each  time  the  player  circles  his  team.  When  stopped,  if  the  runner  is  half 
way  or  more  around  his  team  another  point  is  added. 
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The  first  four  players  in  line  receive  a  chance  to  run  after  which  time 
the  teams  reverse  positions  and  Team  B  is  given  a  chance  to  score.  The 
runs  are  totaled  at  the  end  of  a  given  number  of  innings  and  the  team  with 
the  greatest  number  of  runs  is  the  winner. 

EVADE  BALL 

Players  are  divided  into  three  equal  groups  of  six  to  twenty-five  players 
each.  Teams  A  and  B  form  the  sidelines  facing  each  other  and  stand  about 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  Team  C  is  the  running  team  and  is  numbered 
consecutively.  To  begin,  a  volleyball  is  thrown  to  one  of  the  side  teams  by 
player  one  on  the  running  team.  The  same  player  immediately  starts 
running  midway  between  Teams  A  and  B  around  the  goal  and  back  to 
the  starting  line.  (See  Fig.  8.)  He  scores  one  point  if  the  run  is  success- 
ful and  he  is  not  hit  by  the  volleyball  which  the  two  teams  are  throwing 
at  him  throughout  the  run.  If  he  is  hit  during  the  run,  he  is  out.  As 
soon  as  a  player  on  the  running  team  either  is  hit  by  the  ball  or  makes 
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a  successful  run,  the  next  player  in  line  starts  his  run.  When  the  entire 
team  has  run  the  score  is  added.  Team  C  then  replaces  Team  B;  Team  B 
goes  to  replace  Team  A;  Team  A  becomes  the  running  team.  No  fielder 
may  throw  the  ball  from  in  front  of  his  line;  no  fielder  may  hold  the  ball 
more  than  three  seconds;  no  hits  may  be  above  the  waist  of  the  runner. 

BATTLE  BALL 

The  group  is  divided  into  two  equal  teams,  one  lined  up  along  each  side 
of  the  room  or  gym.  Each  team  member  is  numbered  starting  from  the 
same  end  of  the  room.  Upon  a  signal  the  leader  calls  out  one  or  two  of 
the  numbers  and,  as  he  does  so,  rolls  out  a  bladder  of  a  volleyball  midway 
between  the  lines.  On  the  signal,  the  players  whose  numbers  were  called 
run  out  and  attempt  to  kick  (no  arms  or  hands  allowed)  the  bladder  over 
the  opponent's  team  thus  making  a  point  for  their  team.  The  remainder 
of  each  team  may  do  anything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  goal  but  they 
must  stay  behind  their  respective  sidelines.  A  bladder  is  used  because  it 
is  so  soft  that  no  one  can  be  injured  and  its  oval  shape  makes  each  kick 
and  bounce  unpredictable.  No  one  knows  where  the  ball  may  go.  If 
three  minutes  elapse  and  no  player  succeeds  in  making  a  goal,  they  return 
to  their  lines  and  other  numbers  are  called.  This  game  always  causes 
many  laughs! 

FLOOR  DODGEBALL 

This  game  is  played  like  dodgeball  except  everyone  is  sitting.  The  team 
on  the  outside  may  use  only  their  legs  and  feet  in  directing  the  ball.  No 
hands  are  allowed.  The  players  on  the  inside  of  the  circle  must  also 
remain  seated  or  be  on  "all  fours"  and  move  about  this  way  trying  to  dodge 
the  ball.  As  players  are  tagged  with  the  ball  they  join  the  outside  circle 
and  attempt  to  get  the  rest  of  their  team  out.  Each  team  is  timed  to  see 
how  long  it  can  remain  in  the  circle  before  everyone  is  tagged  by  the  ball. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  how  inaccurate  people  are  when  they  are  limited  to 
their  legs  and  feet! 

Tag  Games 

Tag  games,  just  as  relays,  can  be  boring  or  exciting  depending  upon 
their  originality.     Here  are  a  few  different  ones. 

CHAIN  TAG 

This  game  is  best  played  with  ten  to  thirty  players.  If  more  people  are 
in  the  group,  two  or  three  games  can  be  going  on  simultaneously  in  the 
same  room.  One  person  is  "it."  As  soon  as  someone  is  tagged  he  joins 
"it."     With  inside  hands  joined  or  elbows  linked,  the  two  continue  trying 
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to  tag  with  their  free  hands.  Each  person  tagged  joins  the  taggers  by  taking 
places  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Only  the  two  players  at  either  end  of  the 
line  may  tag  others.  If  the  line  breaks,  no  one  may  be  tagged  until  the  line 
is  reformed.  Runners  may  dodge  under  the  arms  of  players  in  the  line. 
If  trapped,  they  may  be  detained  until  an  end  man  can  tag  them.  The  last 
person  tagged  wins. 

OSTRICH  TAG 

Players  may  be  tagged  by  "it"  unless  they  are  down  on  hands  and  knees 
with  head  on  the  floor,  as  if  buried  in  the  sand.  To  give  "it"  a  chance,  a 
limit  should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  times  a  player  can  become  an 
ostrich. 

TURTLE  TAG 

Players  may  be  tagged  unless  they  are  lying  on  the  floor  with  all  four's 
straight  up  in  the  air.     (All  the  players  should  be  in  pants!) 


Jump  Rope  Activities 

Divide  into  groups  of  eight  to  twelve  and  give  each  group  one  long  jump 
rope.  See  what  fun  they  can  have  recalling  rhymes  they  knew  as  young 
children  or  jumping  to  music.  Have  the  groups  choreograph  a  routine  to  a 
record,  with  a  contest  to  see  which  comes  up  with  the  most  original  and 
interesting  routine.  With  a  rope  and  a  record,  the  possibilities  for  fun 
provoking  activities  are  endless. 
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Lummi  Sticks 


BETTY  RAE  BUSH 

Buchser  High  School 
Santa  Clara,  California 


Lummi  Sticks,  a  game  with  sticks  involving  rhythmic  tapping  and  tossing, 
progresses  in  a  series  of  steps  from  simple  to  complicated  manipulative 
movements.  Fun  from  the  action  and  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  in  the 
ability  to  perform  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  game.  The  action  has  the 
appearance  of  being  much  more  difficult  than  it  really  is  and  thus  impresses 
both  the  participant  and  the  spectator.  It  is  an  excellent  game  for  rainy 
days  because  it  involves  action  in  limited  quarters.  Very  little  equipment 
is  needed,  and  the  action  promotes  and  motivates  a  desire  to  participate. 
In  addition  to  developing  coordination,  dexterity  of  eye,  mind,  and  hand, 
and  rhythmic  timing,  the  game  has  much  spectator  appeal.  As  a  novelty 
program  number,  sticks  finished  in  various  blacklite  colors,  manipulated 
by  hands  encased  in  blacklite  painted  gloves,  and  operated  under  blacklite 
on  an  unlit  stage,  provide  a  most  effective  show  for  the  audience. 

History  and  Background 

Lum-  (pronounced  as  in  lumber)  mi  (pronounced  as  me)  Sticks  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  A  game 
of  similar  nature  is  also  played  by  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  The  game 
is  a  form  of  folklore  perpetuated  by  word  of  mouth  instruction.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  and  chant  has  been  lost.  The  transference  of  instruc- 
tions from  person  to  person  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
has  resulted  in  different  versions  and  patterns  of  play  in  widely  scattered 
areas  of  the  world,  which  is  typical  in  the  historical  development  of  games. 

The  following  version  of  Lummi  Sticks  seems  to  be  the  most  widely  used 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  after  the  basic  verses  have  been 
mastered  players  will  make  up  new  verses  by  creating  their  own  combina- 
tions of  movements  to  the  basic  rhythm. 

Players  and  Formations 

Two  Players:  Two  individuals  sit  "Indian  style"  on  the  floor,  facing  each 
other,  about  three  feet  apart. 
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Four  Players:  Partners  sit  in  the  same  way  opposite  each  other  in  a 
square  formation  about  four  feet  apart. 

Circle  of  Players:  Any  number  of  players  sit  or  stand  facing  into  the 
center  of  a  circle. 


Stick  Equipment 

Each  player  is  equipped  with  a  matching  pair  of  sticks  14  inches  long. 
Broom  handles  sawed  into  the  right  lengths  make  excellent  sticks.  One- 
inch  round  wooden  doweling  is,  however,  less  prone  to  splinter.  These 
sticks  may  be  painted  or  carved  by  the  individual  players  with  personalized 
insignia  and  symbols.     Feathers  may  be  tied  to  the  top  for  color  effects. 

The  Chant 
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Holding  the  Sticks 

Hold  the  sticks  upright — one  in  each  hand — with  the  ends  resting  on  the 
floor,  about  five  inches  apart.  Hold  the  sticks  with  the  finger  tips,  not  the 
whole  fist.  Fingers  are  placed  on  the  stick  away  from  one's  self  while 
the  thumbs  are  on  the  side  nearest  the  player.  The  stick  should  be  held 
near  the  middle  for  balance.  Sticks  should  be  held  perpendicular  to  the 
floor  and  tossed  straight  across  to  one's  partner.  The  throw  is  made  in  a 
relaxed  arc  or  lob  and  is  a  toss  rather  than  a  direct  throw. 

Terms 

Down — Hold  sticks  upright  and  tap  lower  end  on  the  floor. 

Together — Hold  sticks  upright  and  click  together,  3  to  4  inches  off  the 
floor.    Fingers  will  not  be  banged  if  sticks  are  held  as  described  above. 

Toss  Right — Toss  stick  with  right  hand  directly  across  to  partner's 
left  hand  and  catch  partner's  stick  with  right  hand.  Sticks  are  tossed 
directly  across  to  avoid  collision  in  the  exchange. 

Toss  Left — Same  as  above  but  exchanging  left  hand  sticks. 
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Front  Tap — Tap  top  end  of  sticks  to  floor  (palms  of  hands  up)  in  front 
of  crossed  ankles. 

Side  Tap — Tap  top  of  sticks  to  floor  with  arms  extended  to  sides. 

Flip — After  tapping  top  of  sticks  to  floor  in  front,  flip  the  stick  end  over 
end — top  of  stick  flipped  toward  player — and  catch. 

Cross  Tap-Flip — Cross  forearms  in  front  of  body,  tap  top  ends  of  sticks 
to  floor,  and  flip  and  catch  with  arms  still  crossed. 

Patterns 

Each  pattern  is  performed  during  the  time  taken  to  sing  the  chant 
through  twice. 

Number  of  Times 
Pattern  Repeats 

Pattern  One 

Tap  down,  click  together 

Toss  right  stick 
Tap  down,  click  together  8 

Toss  left  stick 

Pattern  Two 

Tap  down,  click  together 

Toss  right  stick,  toss  left  stick  6 

Pattern  Three 

Front  tap,  flip  4 

Down  together 
To.s  right,  toss  left 

Pattern  Four 

Side  tap,  flip  3 

Front  tap,  flip 
Tap  down,  click  together 

Toss  right,  toss  left 


PARTNERS  WITH  FOUR  PLAYERS 

Couple  number  one  starts  the  stick  motion  on  count  one.  The  side 
couple  starts  two  beats  later.  Head  couple  starts  on  the  word  "ma,"  side 
couple  starts  down  tap  on  word  "way."  All  four  players  sing  the  same 
words. 
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Playing  with  four  takes  concentration  and  perfect  timing  or  the  sticks 
cannot  pass  between  the  players  without  hitting.  The  sticks  of  the  head 
couple  are  exchanged  while  the  side  couple  is  tapping  sticks  to  the  floor. 

CIRCLE  LUMMI 

Additional  fun  for  advanced  players  can  be  found  by  adapting  the  game 
to  a  circle  formation  and  passing  sticks  one  hand  to  the  right  on  the  toss. 
A  player  tosses  a  stick  from  his  own  left  hand  to  his  own  right  and  catches 
the  right  hand  stick  of  his  left  neighbor  in  his  own  left  hand.  Sticks  may 
also  be  tossed  to  the  left.  Circle  Lummi  is  done  to  the  regular  chant  with 
all  players  tapping  down  and  clicking  together,  and  passing  both  sticks 
at  the  same  time  to  the  side. 
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Ideas  for  a 
Hawaiian  Party 

FRAN   RIEL 

Tennessee  State  Teachers  College 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

MUSICAL  MUU-MUUS 

A  ring  of  pillows  is  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  few  less  than 
the  number  of  boys.  (Be  sure  there  are  at  least  as  many  girls  as  boys  in 
the  game.) 

While  the  music  is  on,  the  boys  march  around  at  one  end  of  the  room 
and  the  girls  at  the  other.  When  the  music  stops  all  dash  to  the  middle. 
The  boys  sit  on  the  pillows,  and  each  girl  sits  on  the  lap  of  some  boy. 
Those  not  finding  seats  or  laps  drop  out  of  the  game.  Remove  several 
pillows  each  time  the  music  starts  again.  The  last  couple  to  remain  is  the 
winner. 

HAWAIIAN  MARBLES 

Divide  players  into  several  groups  and  establish  goal  lines  for  them 
about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the  center  of  the  play  area,  where  a 
circle  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  has  been  drawn.  Place  a  number  of 
assorted  marbles  in  the  circle  and  designate  values  for  the  different  sizes. 
Have  the  players  remove  their  shoes  and  socks.  At  a  signal  from  the 
leader,  the  groups  move  forward  and  attempt  to  carry  the  marbles  back  to 
their  lines  using  their  toes.     Group  with  the  highest  score  wins. 

WAIKIKI   BEACH  PEBBLE  PASS 

Divide  players  into  two  lines,  six  feet  apart.  Have  players  in  each  line 
lock  elbows.  Leader  places  ten  pebbles  on  floor  near  the  number  one 
player  of  each  line.  On  signal  the  number  one  players  each  pick  up  one 
pebble  with  their  little  fingers  and  pass  it  on  to  player  number  two  in  their 
line  who  passes  it  to  number  three,  etc.  Only  little  fingers  may  be  used,  and 
the  players'  arms  must  remain  linked  throughout  the  game.  If  a  player 
drops  a  pebble  he  must  retrieve  it  with  his  line  without  breaking  the  chain. 
The  first  player  may  start  another  pebble  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  pick  one 
from  the  floor  without  breaking  the  chain.  First  team  to  pass  the  ten 
pebbles  to  the  end  of  the  line  wins. 
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HONOLULU  FEATHER 

Draw  a  circle  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  Place  a  feather  in  the 
center  of  the  circle.  Arrange  four  couples  around  the  circle  in  a  kneeling 
position,  equidistant  from  each  other.  Have  couples  place  hands  behind 
their  backs  and  tie  each  player's  wrists. 

On  starting  signal,  each  couple  attempts  to  blow  the  feather  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  line  of  direction  it  is  facing.  When  leader  calls,  stop,  the 
couple  having  moved  the  feather  the  farthest  distance  is  the  winner. 

PEARL  HARBOR  SMUGGLERS 
(From  Alaska) 

One  player  (the  Coast  Guard  Cutter)  stands  blindfolded  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  in  the  Harbor  Mouth  (formed  by  two  chairs  wide  enough 
apart  for  the  Cutter  to  span  with  outstretched  arms).  The  other  players 
are  Smugglers  who  try  to  sneak  through  the  Harbor  without  being  caught. 
Keep  it  quiet  and  don't  stop  until  the  Cutter  captures  a  Smuggler.  The 
two  exchange  places  and  the  game  begins  again. 

HILO  ACTIVATIONISTS 

Divide  players  into  groups  of  four  (two  boys,  two  girls)  and  give  each 
player  a  number  from  1  to  4.     Give  each  group  a  large  inflated  balloon. 

Arrange  groups  in  a  scatter  formation  around  the  room.  Select  a  few 
players  (boys  and  girls)  as  extras  and  have  them  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  The  players  of  each  group  hold  the  balloon  by  placing  their 
foreheads  against  it  (no  hands  allowed).  As  music  is  played  the  groups 
and  extra  players  do  what  comes  naturally  in  the  way  of  movement.  When 
the  music  stops,  the  leader  calls  one  or  more  numbers  and  the  players  so 
numbered  must  leave  the  group  they  are  with  and  find  another  group. 
At  the  same  time,  the  extra  players  attempt  to  find  a  place  in  one  of  the 
groups.  All  players  not  finding  a  group,  move  to  the  center  of  the  floor. 
Music,  movement,  and  exchanges  continue.  Players  successful  in  joining 
groups  assume  the  number  called  by  the  leader.  If  a  balloon  bursts,  that 
group  will  join  the  extra  players  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 

HULA  MIXER 

Music:  Hula  Mixer — Sets  in  Order  #3007 

Formation:  Double  circle  facing  counterclockwise,  in  skaters'  position. 

A.  One  two-step  forward  beginning  left.     One  two-step  backward  begin- 
ning right.    Repeat. 

B.  One  schottische  step  to  left,  one  to  right. 

C.  Four  step-hops.    Dropping  hands,  boy  moves  forward,  girl  makes  turn 
to  right  and  meets  next  boy.    Take  beginning  position. 

To  give  the  dance  more  Hawaiian  flavor,  keep  feet  near  floor,  use  hip 
movement.  Instead  of  schottische  steps,  use  the  kaholo:  three  small  steps — 
left,  right,  left,  tap  right.  Instead  of  step-hops,  use  the  hela:  step  left, 
point  right. 
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BLUE  RAIDER  MIXER 

Music:  A  Pretty  Girl  Dressed  in  Blue — Windsor  #4414 
Formation:  Double  circle,  partners  facing,  both  hands  joined. 

A.  Two  steps  toward  partner,  two  steps  back  to  place.  Drop  boy's  left 
hand,  girl's  right.  On  four  steps  exchange  places,  girl  turning  under 
boy's  right  arm.     (This  takes  eight  counts.)     Repeat. 

B.  Swing  (eight  counts). 

C.  Promenade  (eight  counts).    Use  varsouvienne  position. 

D.  Girl  slips  to  inside;  continue  to  promenade  sixteen  steps. 

E.  Boys  turn  back.  (Roll  off  to  right.)  Take  eight  steps  (should  pass 
partner  and  three  other  girls).  Swing  fifth  girl  (eight  counts)  stopping 
in  original  formation. 

RIEL'S  MIXER 

Record:  Tape  music  as  desired. 

Formation:  Double   circle,   couples  facing  counterclockwise,   extra  boys 

stand  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 

A.  Couples  promenade  around  circle  in  a  lively  march.  Boys  in  center 
cut  in  the  circle,  taking  the  place  of  some  boy  who  has  a  partner.  The 
boy  without  a  partner  turns  quickly  to  his  left  and  rolls  back,  taking  a 
girl  behind  him  as  his  partner  before  the  march  changes  to  dance  music. 

B.  When  the  dance  music  begins,  all  extra  boys  without  partners  go  to 
center  of  circle  as  partners  dance. 

C.  When  the  music  changes  to  a  march,  all  couples  assume  promenade 
position  and  march  around  circle.     Boys  in  center,  cut  in  as  before. 

March  may  be  followed  by  hula  music,  waltz,  foxtrot,  polka,  schottische, 
tango,  rumba,  twist,  etc. 

HAWAIIAN  RAINBOWS 


A.    1 .  Hawaiian  rainbows 

2.  White  clouds  roll  by, 

3.  You  show  your  colors 

4.  Against  the  sky. 


B.    1.  Hawaiian  rainbows 

2.  It  seems  to  me 

3.  Reach  from  the  mountains 

4.  Down  to  the  sea. 
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Position:  Kneel,  sit  low  on  heels. 

.    1 .  With  palms  out,  swing  arms  in  wide  arch  from  left  to  right  overhead. 

2.  Roll  hand  over  hand  from  right  side  to  left,  overhead. 

3.  Ripple  fingers  in  wide  arch  overhead  from  left  to  right. 

4.  Extend  right  arm  up,  palm  up.    Move  left  hand  from  left  to  right, 
arm  extended,  palm  up. 
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B.    1.  Same  as  A-l. 

2.  Place  right  hand  in  left,  touch  forehead,  then  chest. 

3.  Lift  hands  high  in  front,  palms  up. 

4.  Lower  hands,  palms  down  in  a  sweeping  motion  toward  right.  End 
with  right  hand  over  left  at  center,  front  arms  extended,  head 
lowered. 

When  arms  are  raised,  trunk  may  be  lifted  from  heels  with  weight  being 
transferred  to  knees. 

Muu-muus  or  grass  skirts  and  leis  are  appropriate  for  girls;  Aloha  shirts, 
denim  or  khaki  trousers,  and  leis  for  boys. 

Dancers  may  use  Iliili  (two  pairs  of  pebbles).  One  pebble  is  held  be- 
tween thumb  and  index  finger;  the  other  is  held  a  little  between  index  and 
third  finger,  most  of  it  resting  on  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fingers.  Click 
pebbles  by  drawing  the  last  three  fingers  and  pebble  to  other  pebble. 

HAWAII  NEI 
(This  Our  Hawaii  of  Today) 

A.   1.  Rainbows  in  the  sky,  B.    1.  Rainbows  in  the  night, 

2.  Perfume  fills  the  air,  2.  Rainbows  all  the  day, 

3.  Gaily  colored  blossoms,  3.  Where  is  there  a  country 

4.  Lovely  isles  so  fair.  4.  Like  Hawaii  Nei? 
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A.  1 .  Kaholo  to  right,  then  left.    Bring  arms  up  from  right  to  left  in  circle 

like  rainbow  overhead. 

2.  Kaholo  to  right,  then  left.  Bring  arms  down,  wave  right  hand 
extended  to  right.  Wave  right  hand  at  face,  left  hand  extended  to 
left. 

3.  Kaholo  to  right,  then  left.  Bring  both  hands  to  front  arms  extended, 
lower  left  hand,  palm  upward,  lift  right  higher,  then  bring  finger- 
tips together. 

4.  Hela  four  times  beginning  right.  Extend  right  hand  to  right,  hold 
left  in  front  of  chest,  fingers  pointing  to  right.    Reverse. 

B.  1.  Repeat  A-l. 

2.  Same  as  1,  moving  from  left  to  right. 

3.  Lower  arms  forward  and  sideward,  palms  up  as  asking  a  question. 

4.  Same  as  A-4. 

Kaholo — Three  steps  sideward  and  tap.    Right,  left,  right,  tap  left. 

Hela — Step  on  one  foot,  point  other  foot  forward. 

Make  arm  movements  fluid.     Keep  feet  low  on  floor  with  great  flexibility 

in  knees  and  hips. 
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Quiet  Games 


ANNE   PITTMAN 

Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona 


YATSIE 

Equipment:  Five  dice  and  one  score  card  for  each  player. 

Object  of  Game:  To  score  the  highest  total  points  in  twelve  turns.     Each 

turn  consists  of  three  rolls  of  the  dice. 

Procedure:  Each  player  takes  three  rolls  of  the  dice  for  each  of  the  twelve 

turns  in  a  single  game.    Players  may  roll  for  any  number  or  combination, 

not  necessarily  in  the  order  listed.    The  player  declares  the  number  or  the 

combination  to  be  scored  on  the  first  roll  of  each  turn  and  sets  aside  the 

appropriate  number  of  dice.    The  remaining  two  rolls  may  or  may  not  be 

used,  at  the  player's  discretion,  to  gain  a  higher  total  score  for  the  number 

or  combination  declared  on  the  first  roll. 

A  player  may  score  only  once  in  each  of  the  squares  on  the  score  card. 
If  a  player  fails  to  score  the  number  or  combination  declared,  an  X  must  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  remaining  squares  on  the  score  card.  The  square 
containing  the  X  counts  as  one  of  the  twelve  turns. 

Scoring: 

1  through  6 — Score  determined  by  number  of  pips*  on  the  dice.  Maxi- 
mum possible  in  each  square  is  five  times  the  number  in  the  square;  e.g., 
if  shooting  for  the  four  square  the  total  would  be  twenty  or  less  depending 
on  the  number  of  fours  accumulated  in  three  rolls  of  the  dice. 

HIGH — Highest  total  scored  on  five  dice,  must  exceed  the  total  scored 
for  LOW. 

LOW — Highest  total  scored  on  five  dice  but  not  exceeding  the  total 
scored  for  HIGH. 

STRAIGHT — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5  combination;  scores  15  points.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
combination;  scores  20  points. 

FULL  HOUSE — Three  of  a  kind  plus  one  pair.  Points  scored  equal 
total  pips  on  the  five  dice. 

FOUR  OF  A  KIND — Points  scored  equal  total  pips  on  the  dice. 

YATSIE — Five  of  a  kind.    Scores  50  points! 


*  Term  denoting  the  white  spots  on  the  dice. 
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YATSIE  SCORE  CARD 

CLUE 

CARD 

Number  &  Combination 
1 
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Player's  Name 
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WHAT'S  MY  WORD? 

Equipment:  A  pencil  and  a  clue  card  for  each  player. 

Object  of  Game:  To  guess  words  chosen  by  other  players  from  letter  clues 

obtained  by  asking  questions  of  players. 

Procedure:  Each  player  selects  any  five-letter  word  other  than  a  proper 

noun  and  notes  it  on  the  back  of  his  clue  card. 

The  game  is  begun  by  a  player  asking  any  other  player  an  alphabetical 
letter  clue  to  which  the  respondent  may  answer  only  YES  or  NO;  e.g., 
"Does  your  word  contain  the  letter  A?"  Each  player  in  turn  asks  other 
players  for  a  letter  clue.  Clues  may  be  secured  from  any  player  regardless 
of  order.    A  single  player  may  be  questioned  any  number  of  times. 

Letter  clues  secured  by  questioning  of  players  are  noted  in  the  five 
blanks  which  eventually  "clue  the  word"  or  are  checked  off  the  alpha- 
betical listing  to  show  that  the  letter  has  been  eliminated  as  a  clue  for  that 
player's  word.  In  the  case  of  double  letters  a  player  should  ask  for  the 
number  of  E's  or  T's;  e.g.,  "Does  your  word  contain  two  T's?" 

Players  may  try  to  guess  the  word  of  another  player  at  any  point  in  the 
game  but  only  in  turn. 

The  player  guessing  the  majority  of  words  is  the  winner. 
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Home  Made  Games 

for  Fun 


TENNIS  STROKER1 

Equipment 

Block  of  wood,  2  inches  x  6  inches  x  18  inches,  Vi  inch  screw  eye, 
9  foot  seine  cord,  #3  swivel,  6  foot  rubber  band,  waxed  linen  thread  and 
upholstery  needle,  tennis  ball. 

Directions  for  Construction 

1 .  Thread  a  curved  needle  and  put  it  through  the  outside  wool  felt  cover 
of  the  ball.    Tie  a  square  knot  leaving  about  lA  inch  in  diameter. 


2.  Attach  6  foot  rubber  band  to  one  end  of  the  swivel  and  9  foot  seine 
cord  to  the  other  end  of  the  swivel. 

3.  Fasten  the  screw  eye  to  the  middle  of  the  block  of  wood  and  then 
fasten  the  end  of  the  seine  cord  to  the  screw  eye.  In  case  the  rubber  has 
to  be  replaced,  loop  the  rubber  at  the  swivel  first,  and  then  attach  to  the 
ball. 

4.  Attach  the  loose  end  of  the  rubber,  after  making  a  loop  at  the  end, 
to  the  loop  in  the  ball. 


1  DGWS    Tennis-Badminton    Guide,    1958-60     (Washington,    D.C. :    American    Association    for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,   1958),  p.  35. 
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TIDDLEDYWINK  HORSESHOES 

Players 

Two  to  four. 

Equipment 

Six  to  twelve  tiddledywinks,  two  to  four  large  ones,  four  to  eight  small 
ones. 

Diagram  is  made  of  Vi  inch  plywood  10  inches  by  24  inches.  Horseshoe 
boxes  4  inches  square.    Pegmark  is  1  inch  circle. 

Game 

1.  Each  player  has  one  large  and  two  small  tiddledywink  disks. 

2.  Object  is  for  each  player  to  snap  her  small  disk  at  the  peg  circle  from 
the  horseshoe  pit  box  and  make  the  disk  land  on  the  peg  circle. 

3.  Players  take  turns  snapping  disks. 

4.  Score  three  points  for  each  disk  completely  in  peg  circle;  two  points 
for  each  disk  partially  in  peg  circle;  one  point  for  closest  disk  to  peg  circle. 

5.  Winner  is  one  who  scores  twenty-one  points  first. 


MIDGET  SHUFFLEBOARD 

Players 

Two  to  four. 
Equipment 

Eight  Vi  inch  disks  (buttons  or  tiddledywinks)  each  a  different  color. 
Table  marked  as  in  Fig.  11. 

Game 

1 .  Player  holds  disk  in  finger  tips  and  slides  it  to  other  end  trying  to  stop 
in  highest  scoring  number. 
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2.  A  player  slides  four  disks,  then  opponent  slides  four  and  tries  to 
shove  other  disks  off. 

3.  Score  is  counted  after  all  disks  have  been  played.     Disk  must  be 
more  than  half  in  a  number  to  score. 
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Restraining  Line 
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Handball 


The  game  of  handball  as  we  know  it  was  originated  in  Ireland  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  name  first  associated  with  it  was  "Fives"  because  there 
are  five  fingers  to  a  hand.  Meham  Baggs  of  Ireland,  the  first  player  to 
develop  controlled  shots  of  spins  and  curves  with  a  tricky  rebound,  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  was  responsible  for  making  handball  as  popular  as 
it  is. 

The  game  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  British  immigrants.  It  became  popular  particularly 
in  the  big  cities.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  conducted  its  first  handball 
tournaments  in  1897. 

Until  the  1900's,  handball  utilized  four  walls  and  a  hard  ball.  However, 
since  the  game  was  so  easily  adapted  to  the  activities  of  the  bathing  beaches 
the  one-wall  court  was  brought  into  use,  along  with  a  soft  ball. 

Handball,  a  very  vigorous  game,  is  again  growing  in  popularity  because 
of  its  excellent  body  conditioning  qualities. 

Playing  Area 

One-wall  court  34  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  wall  16  feet  high. 
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Equipment 

Inflated  ball  about  1%  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  about  23  ounces. 
Gloves  if  desired. 

Object  of  Game 

To  serve  or  to  return  the  ball  so  that  the  opponent  fails  to  make  a  legal 
return. 

Rules 

1 .  Play  is  started  by  a  service  consisting  of  dropping  the  ball  to  the  floor 
and  hitting  it  on  the  bounce  with  one  hand  so  that  it  strikes  the  wall 
and  rebounds  beyond  the  short  line. 

2.  The  server  may  have  another  attempt  if  the  first  serve  does  not 

bounce  behind  the  short  line  and  is  otherwise  legal. 

3.  A  legal  return  is  made  by  hitting  the  ball  either  on  the  volley  or  after 
the  first  bounce  and  before  the  second,  so  that  it  strikes  the  wall 
before  falling  on  the  floor. 

4.  If  successfully  returned  the  ball  is  kept  in  play  until  one  of  the  players 
fails  to  make  a  legal  return. 

5.  A  receiver  may  return  a  short  service  on  the  first  serve  if  so  desired. 

Scoring 

1.  If  the  ball  is  not  returned  or  a  foul  is  committed  by  the  receiver,  the 
server  receives  a  point. 

2.  If  the  server  commits  the  fault,  she  loses  the  serve. 

3.  The  game  consists  of  21  points. 

Fouls 

The  penalty  for  the  following  fouls  is  loss  of  serve: 

1 .  Server  failing  to  get  the  ball  past  the  short  line  on  rebound  after  two 
attempts  on  serve. 

2.  Server  stepping  over  service  line. 

3.  Server  not  permitting  the  ball  to  rebound  from  the  floor  when  serving. 
For  the  following  foul,  loss  of  serve  is  the  penalty   if  committed  by 

server,  and  one  point  is  given  to  the  server  if  committed  by  receiver: 
1.  Ball  bouncing  twice  on  floor  before  return. 

Adaptations 

A  tennis  ball  or  "pinkie"  may  be  used  to  play  handball. 
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Tetherball 


A  game  similar  to  tetherball  was  played  by  passengers  aboard  ships  in 
the  1890's.  Because  only  a  limited  space  was  needed,  it  soon  became  a 
very  popular  backyard  sport,  and  is  now  played  in  backyards  and  play- 
grounds as  well  as  in  gymnasiums,  since  all  that  is  needed  is  space  enough 
for  a  twenty-foot  circle. 


Playing  Area 
Any  place  where  you  can  draw  a 
20-foot  circle. 


Equipment 
10-foot  pole,  tetherball,  rope,  and 
nonswiveling  hook.  Ball  is  attached 
to  pole  to  hang  three  feet  above 
ground.  Pole  has  a  line  2  inches 
wide  painted  on  it  5  feet  above 
ground. 


Playing  Zone 


Neutral  Zone 


Playing  Zone 


Object  of  Game 

To  wind  the  cord  in  a  predetermined  direction  by  hitting  the  ball  with  the 
hand.  Opponent  must  wind  cord  in  opposite  direction.  To  score,  the  cord 
and  ball  have  to  be  wrapped  around  the  pole  above  the  five  foot  line. 

Rules 

1.  The  first  server  may  be  chosen  in  any  manner. 

2.  The  ball  is  put  into  play  by  the  first  server  hitting  the  ball  around  the 
pole. 
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3.  The  opponent  must  wait  until  the  ball  makes  an  entire  revolution  be- 
fore hitting  the  ball  in  the  opposite  direction. 

4.  The  game  continues  with  the  alternating  of  hits  until  one  player  winds 
the  ball  completely  around  the  pole  above  the  five  foot  mark,  or  until 
a  foul  is  committed. 

5.  The  winner  of  the  game  serves  first  in  the  next. 

Scoring 

The  first  person  to  completely  wrap  the  ball  around  the  pole  above  the 
five  foot  mark,  without  committing  a  foul,  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 

Fouls 

The  penalty  for  the  following  fouls  is  loss  of  game: 

1.  Playing  the  ball  when  outside  the  court  limits  or  while  in  neutral  zones. 

2.  Holding,  throwing,  or  catching  the  ball  during  play. 

3.  Touching  ball  with  any  part  of  the  body  except  hands. 

4.  Touching  the  pole  or  rope  during  play. 

5.  Hitting  ball  before  it  has  made  one  complete  revolution  around  pole. 

Adaptations 

Any  number  may  play  team  tetherball.  Each  member  of  a  team  takes 
a  turn  at  hitting  the  ball.  After  hitting  the  ball  that  player  steps  out  of 
the  circle  so  the  next  member  of  the  team  may  have  his  turn. 

Helpful  Hints 

A  volleyball  standard  may  be  used  for  the  pole  in  the  gymnasium  and 
on  the  playground. 
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Horseshoe  Pitching 


(Not  Official) 


The  sport  of  horseshoe  pitching  dates  back  to  the  ancient  armies  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  other  nations  some  centuries  after  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era.  To  protect  the  hooves  of  the  horses  of  these  armies,  metal 
strips  were  attached  to  the  horses'  feet.  When  the  crude  horseshoes  were 
discarded  they  were  then  used  for  leisure  time  activity.  The  original  pitch- 
ers threw  for  distance.  The  longest  throw  determined  the  winner.  Accu- 
racy was  stressed  later,  and  the  throw  was  at  a  stake. 


Playing  Area 
The  court  is  50  feet  long  and  10  feet 
wide.  The  stakes  are  30  to  40  feet 
apart.  The  stakes  project  12  inches 
above  the  ground  and  lean  3  inches 
forward. 


Equipment 
Four  horseshoes,  two  stakes  1  inch 
in  diameter. 


Object  of  Game 

To  pitch  the  shoe  so  that  it  encircles  the  stake  or  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  the  closest  shoe  to  the  stake. 

Rules 

1.  To  decide  who  gets  first  pitch,  opponents  pitch  one  shoe  at  the  stake. 
The  player  who  gets  his  shoe  closest  to  the  stake  pitches  first. 

2.  In  singles  play,  each  player  throws  two  successive  shoes  at  the  far  stake. 
Then  they  both  go  to  that  stake,  tally  the  score,  and  then  throw  back 
to  the  first  stake. 


1  See  page  59  for  official  horseshoe  rules. 
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3.  In  doubles,  there  is  an  opponent  and  a  player  at  each  stake;  their  part- 
ners stand  at  the  opposite  stake.  Pitches  are  thus  made  only  in  one 
direction. 

4.  The  pitcher  must  remain  behind  the  stake  to  deliver  the  pitch. 

5.  The  shoes  of  either  player  may  not  be  touched  until  scored. 

6.  The  scoring  person  pitches  first. 

Scoring 

1.  Shoe  closest  to  stake — one  point. 

2.  Both  shoes  closer  than  either  of  opponent's  shoes — two  points. 

3.  Ringer — three  points. 

4.  Double  ringer  for  one  person — six  points. 

5.  One  ringer  and  closest  shoe — four  points. 

6.  Double  ringer  against  one  ringer  for  opponent — three  points. 

7.  Same  number  of  ringers  for  each  player — no  points. 

8.  A  shoe  leaning  against  the  stake  counts  only  as  a  close  shoe. 

9.  Sometimes  scores  are  allowed  only  when  shoes  are  within  six  inches 
of  the  stake. 

10.  Twenty-one  points  usually  constitute  a  game. 
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Rope  Quoits 


The  history  of  quoits  and  horseshoe  pitching  are  practically  the  same. 
When  horseshoe  pitching  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans 
during  their  invasion,  the  English  regarded  the  horseshoe  as  too  light  for 
pitching  purposes.  They  devised  the  quoit  which  was  made  of  iron.  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  English  settlers  brought  quoits 
to  America. 

The  game  has  increased  in  popularity  since  the  rubber  or  rope  quoit  has 
been  brought  into  use.  Quoits  is  now  often  played  in  schools,  clubs,  lodge 
halls,  and  firehouses. 

Playing  Area  Equipment 

Courts  of  25  feet  in  length  with  5     Rubber  or  rope  quoits.  Square  base 
feet  between  courts  with  pin  in  center. 

Object  of  Game 

To  pitch  the  quoits  so  that  they  encircle  the  pin  or  land  on  the  base. 

Rules 

1.  The  game  consists  of  ten  frames  for  each  player.   Each  player  throws 
four  quoits  a  frame. 

2.  To  decide  who  is  the  first  pitcher,  players  pitch  one  quoit  at  the  pin. 
The  one  whose  quoit  is  closest  to  pin  pitches  first. 

3.  Player's  feet  must  be  behind  foul  line  when  quoit  is  thrown;  otherwise 
that  throw  does  not  score. 

4.  Any  number  of  single  persons  or  partners  may  play. 

Scoring 

1.  A  ringer  counts  five  points. 

2.  Quoits  remaining  on  the  base  count  one  point;  others  do  not  score. 

3.  Player  or  partners  having  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  10  frames  win. 
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Volley  Tennis 


This  game  is  a  variation  of  volleyball  and  lawn  tennis.  It  has  been  played 
for  many  years  as  a  recreational  game  on  playgrounds.  Recently  it  has 
been  added  to  the  activities  of  the  physical  education  department  of  some 
school  systems. 

Playing  Area 


For  6  Players 


Equipment 

A  net  three  feet  wide  over-all  and  a  regulation  volleyball. 

Object  of  Game 

To  bat  the  ball  back  and  forth  over  the  net  trying  to  prevent  the  ball 
from  becoming  dead  on  your  side  of  the  court  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  return  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  that  the  opponents  cannot  return  it. 

Rules 

1 .  Six  to  eight  players  compose  a  team.  See  diagram  for  position  of  players. 

2.  The  server  must  hit  the  ball  so  that  it  bounces  once  inside  her  own  court 
and  is  batted  over  the  net  by  the  center  front  player  only. 

3.  Only  one  trial  is  given  to  get  the  serve  over  the  net. 

4.  The  ball  in  play  may  be  volleyed  directly  back  over  the  net  without 
permitting  it  to  bounce,  or  after  it  bounces  once. 

5.  The  ball  after  hitting  a  player  above  the  knees  is  still  in  play. 

6.  The  ball  must  be  batted.   Players  are  not  permitted  to  catch,  scoop,  or 
lift  the  ball.   Ball  may  be  played  with  both  hands  by  any  player. 


7.  No  more  than  three  players  may  play  the  ball  on  one  side  of  the  net. 
Players  may  touch  ball  twice  before  it  is  returned  but  not  twice  in 
succession. 

Rotation 

Players  rotate  clockwise.   Rotation  occurs  when  teams  win  service. 

Scoring 

1.  Only  the  serving  team  may  score. 

2.  Fifteen  points  constitute  a  game  providing  there  is  a  two  point  advantage. 

Fouls 

The  penalty  for  the  following  fouls  is  loss  of  serve: 

1.  Server  uses  two  hands  on  service. 

2.  Server  steps  over  baseline. 

3.  The  ball  touches  net  on  service. 

4.  No  assist  on  serve. 

5.  Failure  to  rotate. 

The  penalty  for  these  fouls  is  "side  out"  or  point: 

1 .  Four  hits  on  one  side. 

2.  A  player  plays  the  ball  twice  in  succession. 

3.  The  ball  hits  a  player  below  the  knees. 

4.  Ball  is  caught,  pushed,  lifted,  kicked,  or  rolled  on  body. 

5.  Ball  bounces  more  than  once  inside  the  court  without  being  played. 

6.  Touching  the  net  or  reaching  over  the  net  to  play  the  ball. 
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Deck  Tennis 


One  of  the  most  popular  recreational  games,  this  game  was  first  used  as 
a  recreational  activity  aboard  ships.  It  is  extremely  versatile  and  can  be 
played  as  singles,  doubles,  or  as  a  team  game. 

Deck  tennis  is  a  pitching  and  throwing  game  that  presents  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  the  participants. 


Playing  Area 
Singles — 14  feet  x  40  feet 
Doubles — 17  feet  x  40  feet 


Equipment 
A  deck  tennis  ring  and  a  net  five 
feet  high  from  floor. 


14'    17' 


Object  of  Game 

To  throw  the  ring  over  the  net  so  that  it  drops  into  the  opponent's  court 
beyond  the  neutral  area  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  returned. 

Rules 

1.  The  server  must  stand  behind  the  baseline  to  deliver  the  serve.  The 
first  serve  is  taken  to  the  right  of  the  center  line. 

2.  The  serve  must  be  an  underhand  serve  that  goes  into  the  receiving 
court  diagonally  opposite  the  server.  The  ring  may  not  "wiggle"  on 
the  serve. 
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3.  A  ring  that  lands  in  the  neutral  area  at  any  time  is  not  good. 

4.  "Let"  serves  are  taken  over. 

5.  The  serving  order  and  the  alternation  of  courts  for  service  are  the 
same  as  in  tennis. 

6.  The  receiver  of  the  serve  stands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  receiving 
court. 

7.  A  ring  that  touches  the  top  of  the  net  on  a  return  is  good  provided  it 
is  otherwise  legal. 

8.  Rings  that  land  on  the  boundary  lines  are  considered  good. 

Scoring 

1 .  A  point  is  scored  by  the  receiving  side  if  the  serving  side  commits  a  foul. 
A  point  is  scored  by  the  serving  side  if  the  receiving  side  commits  a  foul. 

2.  The  game  is  scored  as  in  tennis,  love  (no  score),  fifteen,  thirty,  forty, 
and  game.  "Deuce"  or  tie  score  is  called  at  forty  all  and  then  one  side 
must  win  by  two  points  in  succession  in  order  to  win.  The  point  after 
deuce  is  called  "Ad"  or  advantage. 

3.  One  side  must  win  six  games  before  the  opponent  has  won  more  than 
four  to  become  the  winner  of  a  set.  If  a  set  reaches  five  all  in  games, 
it  is  a  "deuce"  set  and  one  side  must  win  two  games  in  succession  to 
win  the  set. 

Fouls 

The  penalty  for  the  following  fouls  is  a  point  given  to  the  side  not  com- 
mitting the  fault: 

1 .  A  return  or  serve  failing  to  cross  the  net,  falling  into  the  neutral  areas, 
hitting  a  fixture  out  of  bounds,  or  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  court. 

2.  Catching  ring  with  both  hands  or  against  body. 

3.  Switching  hands  after  catch. 

4.  Batting  or  juggling  ring. 

5.  Permitting  ring  to  slide  down  to  wrist. 

6.  Tossing  the  ring  so  that  it  fails  to  rise  above  thrower's  wrist. 

7.  Touching  the  ring  with  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  hands. 

8.  Taking  more  than  one  step  with  ring  in  hand. 

9.  Holding  ring  more  than  three  seconds. 

10.  Feinting  a  throw  and  not  releasing  ring. 

1 1 .  More  than  one  person  playing  the  ring  before  it  crosses  the  net. 

A  point  is  given  to  the  receiver  as  penalty  for  the  following  fouls  by 
the  server: 

1.  Stepping  over  baseline  on  service  from  wrong  court. 

2.  Server  not  using  an  underhand  serve. 

The  server  is  given  a  point  as  penalty  for  the  following  foul  by  the 
receiver: 

1.    Receiver  not  using  underhand  throw  or  return. 
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Team  Deck  Tennis 


Playing  Area 
A  volleyball  or  any  suitable  court. 


Equipment 
Deck  tennis  ring  and  a  net  five  feet 
high. 


Object  of  Game 

To  throw  the  ring  back  and  forth  over  the  net  so  that  the  opposing 
team  cannot  catch  it. 


Rules 


1. 


3. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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The  serve  must  be  underhand.    Only  one  attempt  to  get  it  over  the 

net  is  allowed. 

The  server  continues  to  serve  until  she  serves  illegally  or  until  her  side 

fails  to  return  the  ring  legally. 

The  ring  may  be  caught  and  thrown  to  another  teammate  on  a  return. 

However,  only  three  people  may  touch  it  on  a  side. 

The  ring  may  be  thrown  so  that  it  sails  flat  through  the  air  and  parallel 

to  the  ground  or  so  that  it  turns  end  over  end. 

Any  ring  which  falls  on  a  boundary  line  is  considered  in  bounds. 

A  "let"  serve  is  re-served. 

During  the  rally  if  the  ring  touches  the  top  of  the  net  it  is  still  in  play. 

Rotation  is  the  same  as  for  volleyball. 


Scoring 

If  the  receiving  team  commits  a  foul,  a  point  is  awarded  to  the  serving 
team.  If  the  serving  team  commits  a  foul,  the  receiving  team  gets  the  serve. 
The  game  consists  of  two  fifteen-minute  halves  with  five  minutes  between 
halves. 

Fouls 

The  penalty  for  the  following  fouls  is  loss  of  serve  or  point: 

1 .  Catching  the  ring  with  both  hands. 

2.  Changing  the  ring  from  one  hand  to  another. 

3.  Batting  or  juggling  the  ring. 

4.  Permitting  the  ring  to  encircle  the  wrist. 

5.  Touching  the  ring  with  any  part  of  the  body  other  than  the  hands. 

6.  Throwing  the  ring  so  that  it  fails  to  rise  above  the  thrower's  wrist. 

7.  Taking  more  than  two  steps  with  ring  in  hand. 

8.  Holding  the  ring  more  than  three  seconds. 
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Floor  Tennis 


H.  A.   HATTSTROM 

United  States  Floor  Tennis  Association 


Floor  tennis  was  originated  by  Dr.  Hattstrom  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  a 
well-known  bowler  and  golfer.  The  great  appeal  of  the  game  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  hard  drives  and  smashes  since  the  celluloid  ball  loses 
some  of  its  speed  on  the  longer  court.  The  ball  thus  remains  in  play  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Playing  Court:  1 6  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  divided  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise in  the  middle,  thus  making  four  sections  8  feet  by  4  feet. 

Net:  21  inches  high  by  9  feet  long  including  any  supports  used  at  the 
bottom  to  anchor  the  net  without  side  supports. 


A 


Equipment: 
equipment. 


The  bat  and  ball  are  larger  and  heavier  than  table  tennis 


Rules:  These  are  the  same  as  table  tennis  except: 

1.  The  serve  is  made  from  the  server's  right  hand  court  to  the  receiver's 
right  hand  court  starting  with  a  bounce  behind  the  base  line. 

2.  Serving  stroke  must  be  made  no  higher  than  the  waist. 

3.  Balls  hitting  on  the  lines  are  good. 
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OFFICIAL  RULES 


Croquet  Rules 


Technical  Terms  in  Croquet 

Roquet — A  ball  driven  by  a  mallet  coming  in  contact  with  another  ball. 

Croquet — A  ball  having  roqueted  another  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  latter;  the 
player  sets  foot  upon  her  own  ball  and  with  a  blow  of  the  mallet,  drives  the  roqueted 
ball  in  any  desired  direction. 

Roquet  croquet — Same  as  croquet,  except  the  ball  is  not  held  under  the  foot. 

Ricochet — A  ball  making  roquet  on  two  or  more  balls  by  the  same  blow  of  the  mallet. 

Rover — A  ball  that  has  been  through  all  of  the  arches  and  has  not  hit  the  starting 
stake,  but  roves  over  the  field,  helping  her  partner,  and  driving  back  her  opponents. 

Boundary — A  rectangle  formed  by  an  imaginary  line  extending  around  the  play  area, 
a  mallet's  length  outward  from  the  outer  edge  of  each  side  wicket  and  the  post  at 
each  end. 

Mallet's  length — The  full  length  of  the  mallet  including  head  and  handle. 

Mallet's  distance — The  length  of  the  head  of  the  mallet. 

Rules  Governing  the  Game 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  ball  must  be  put  a  mallet's  distance  in 
front  of  the  starting  stake,  and  opposite  the  center  of  the  first  arch. 

2.  The  ball  must  be  struck,  not  pushed,  always  with  full  force  of  the  mallet, 
the  player  using  one  or  two  hands. 

3.  Every  player  has  a  right  to  another  stroke  after  driving  her  ball  through 
any  arch,  or  hitting  a  ball  or  the  turning  stake,  and  may  continue  until  she  fails 
to  do  either. 

4.  The  tour  of  the  ball  continues  as  long  as  it  makes  a  point  and  ceases 
when  the  ball  strikes  the  starting  post. 

5.  Every  stroke  counts  if  the  ball  moves,  however  slightly. 

6.  A  player  driving  her  ball  through  both  first  arches  is  entitled  to  two  addi- 
tional strokes,  but  if  through  any  other  two  arches,  she  has  the  right  of  a 
mallet's  length  ahead  in  any  direction,  plus  one  stroke.  This  is  the  only  time 
a  player  is  entitled  to  two  strokes.  If  a  player  does  not  use  those  two  strokes 
before  hitting  another  ball,  going  through  an  arch,  or  hitting  the  turning  stake, 
they  are  cancelled. 
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7.  If  a  player  plays  out  of  turn  she  is  deprived  of  her  next  turn. 

8.  If  a  member  of  the  game  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  the  player  must 
replace  the  ball  and  lose  her  turn. 

9.  If  a  ball  roquets  another,  and  with  the  same  stroke  makes  its  arch,  the 
player  may  croquet  the  roqueted  ball,  or  refuse  to  do  so  and  again  roquet  it 
before  making  the  croquet,  or  may  proceed  to  another  arch. 

10.  No  player  can  croquet  the  same  ball  twice  in  the  same  turn  without  first 
passing  through  an  arch  or  hitting  the  turning  stake. 

11.  No  ball  can  croquet  or  be  croqueted  until  it  passes  through  the  first  arch. 

12.  A  ball  having  roqueted  another  may  either  croquet  or  roquet-croquet 
or  continue  its  course. 

13.  If  a  roqueting  and  croqueting  ball  both  pass  through  an  arch  with  the 
same  stroke,  only  one  extra  stroke  is  conferred. 

14.  In  case  a  ball  is  driven  from  the  croquet  grounds,  it  must  be  put  on  the 
boundary  line  where  it  went  off. 

15.  A  ball  has  not  passed  the  arch  if  the  handle  of  the  mallet  touches  the 
ball  when  laid  across  the  arch  on  the  side  from  which  the  ball  came. 

16.  A  player  may,  if  she  wholly  misses  striking  the  ball  with  her  mallet, 
have  a  second  turn. 

17.  If  a  striking  ball  touches  one  or  more  balls,  it  may  croquet  as  many  balls 
as  it  strikes;  but  the  player  has  only  one  additional  stroke  after  she  has  croqueted 
the  lot,  not  one  for  each  ball  she  has  struck. 

18.  When  the  striking  ball  has  hit  another  ball,  the  striking  ball  may  be  placed 
anywhere,  within  mallet's  distance  of  the  ball  hit,  for  the  next  stroke. 

19.  After  hitting  the  turning  stake,  the  ball  may  be  either 

(a)  picked  up  and  placed  mallet's  distance  in  front  of  and  opposite  the  center 
of  the  next  arch  to  be  passed,  or  (b)  played  directly  from  where  it  lay  after 
touching  or  rebounding  from  the  stake. 

Note:  Both  of  these  are  commonly  used;  the  latter  by  more  advanced  players. 

As  there  is  no  national  croquet  association,  a  standard  set  of  official  rules  for 
croquet  is  lacking.  Consequently  there  are  a  number  of  conflicts  between  rules  put 
out  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  sets  and  the  rules  from  various  rule  books.  Many 
game  sets  provide  the  user  with  a  modified  court  which  is  shorter  and  more  generally 
usable  in  the  average  yard.  The  figure  shows  the  regulation  court  used  for  tourna- 
ment play.  The  game  can  be  modified  for  children  by  using  a  shorter  court  and  by 
allowing  two  strokes  for  hitting  another  ball. 
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Pieldba.ll  in  the 
Junior  High  School 


MARJORIE  D.   PERSHING 

Hyattsville  Junior  High  School 
Hyattsville,  Maryland 


Fieldball  can  be  a  highly  skilled,  exciting  game  which  will  help  the  seventh 
grade  girl  adjust  to  physical  education  activities  and  to  become  integrated  into 
a  large  group  situation.  For  these  reasons,  fieldball  should  be  included  in  the 
seventh  grade  physical  education  curriculum. 

Mental,  emotional,  social,  and  physical  adjustments  must  be  made  by  seventh 
grade  students.  Their  physical  education  experiences  are  no  exception.  There 
is  a  wide  range  in  the  levels  of  motor  skill  of  these  girls.  An  activity  such  as 
fieldball  offers  girls  a  very  satisfactory  game  situation  with  opportunities  to 
develop  motor  skills  as  well  as  to  adjust  to  their  group  through  active 
participation. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  teaching  fieldball  on  this  grade  level.  The  re- 
quired space  is  flexible  as  long  as  there  is  enough  length  for  girls  to  run. 
Equipment  is  no  problem  in  fieldball.  The  only  necessary  equipment  is  a 
soccer  ball.  Hazards  in  fieldball  are  at  a  minimum.  There  is  no  actual  physical 
contact  between  players.  After  the  basic  skills  have  been  learned,  there  are 
very  few  accidents.  Physical  activity  is  emphasized  since  running  is  a  basic 
element  of  the  game.  Lead-up  skills  are  provided  through  fieldball  for  soccer 
and  basketball.  Among  these  skills  are  players'  positions,  team  tactics,  pivot, 
dribble,  juggle,  passing,  and  catching,  and  general  rules  applicable  to  all  three 
of  these  games.  Team  spirit  runs  high  in  this  game  and  girls  enjoy  the  social 
factors  involved.  Problem  solving  situations  in  game  play  are  a  valuable  aspect 
of  this  game.  Individual  differences  are  provided  for  in  the  playing  positions; 
the  less  aggressive  player  can  feel  some  degree  of  achievement  as  goalkeeper 
or  fullback,  while  the  more  aggressive  player  can  "let  go"  on  the  forward  line. 
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Rules  for  Fieldball 


The  game  of  fieldball,  originated  by  Louis  R.  Burnett,  M.D.,  is  played  by 
two  teams  of  eleven  players  each.  The  object  of  the  players  is  to  advance  a 
ball  by  throwing  it  and  to  score  by  passing  it  through  a  goal,  overcoming  the 
efforts  of  the  opponents  to  defend  the  goal. 

Fieldball  is  a  game  which  uses  basketball  techniques  adapted  to  a  soccer 
field.  It  has  many  points  in  common  with  soccer,  but  is  perhaps  more  strenuous 
as  the  play  is  more  continuous.  In  soccer  the  progress  of  the  ball  is  maintained 
by  kicking,  while  in  fieldball  the  ball  must  be  thrown — an  operation  which  can 
be  more  accurately  and  vigorously  performed  by  the  average  girl. 


Rule  1— Field  and  Equipment 

SECTION  1 .  The  Field — The  maximum  dimensions  of  the  field  shall  be  1 00 
yards  by  60  yards. 

Note:  The  Committee  recommends  that  for  high  school  and  elementary 
school  players  the  dimensions  of  the  field  should  be  made  relatively  smaller. 
(See  Soccer  Rules,  Rule  1,  Section  1.) 

SECTION  2.  Boundary  Lines — The  field  of  play  shall  be  marked  by  bound- 
ary lines.  The  lines  at  each  end  are  the  goal  lines,  and  the  lines  at  the  sides  are 
the  side  lines. 

SECTION  3.  Halfway  Line — The  halfway  line  shall  be  marked  out  across 
the  field  of  play.   The  center  of  the  field  shall  be  indicated  by  a  suitable  mark. 

SECTION  4.  Restraining  Lines — A  restraining  line  shall  be  drawn  from 
side  line  to  side  line  five  yards  from  and  on  each  side  of  the  halfway  line, 
parallel  with  it. 

SECTION  5.  Goals — The  goals  shall  be  upright  posts  1 1  feet  high  fixed  on 
the  goal  lines  (equidistant  from  the  center)  six  yards  apart,  with  a  bar  across 
them  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  maximum  width  of  the  goal  posts  and 
depth  of  the  crossbar  shall  be  five  inches.  Goals  for  younger  players  may  be 
made  12  feet  wide. 

SECTION  6.  Scoring  Circles — The  scoring  lines  shall  be  semicircles  on  the 
field,  having  a  radius  of  15  yards,  the  center  at  a  point  one  yard  inside  the 
goal  post. 

SECTION  7.  Penalty  Free-Throw  Mark — A  suitable  mark  shall  be  made 
opposite  each  goal,  12  yards  from  the  center  of  each  goal.  This  shall  be  the 
penalty  free-throw  mark. 

SECTION  8.  The  Ball— The  official  ball  shall  be  a  soccer  ball. 


Rule  2— Officials 

SECTION  1.    Officials — The  officials  shall  be  two  umpires,  a  timekeeper,  a 
scorer;  or  one  umpire,  two  linesmen,  a  timekeeper,  and  a  scorer. 
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SECTION  2.   Duties. 

a.  The  umpire  shall  put  the  ball  in  play,  administer  all  fouls,  call  time,  and 
announce  the  points  as  made  and  the  final  score. 

In  the  event  of  two  umpires  officiating,  each  umpire  shall  take  one-half  of  the 
field  for  the  entire  game,  without  changing  ends. 

The  field  is  divided  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  diagonally  from  corner 
to  corner.  Each  umpire  is  responsible  for  the  sideline  nearer  her,  the  goal 
line,  and  the  play  behind  the  goal  line  to  her  right. 

b.  The  linesmen  shall  assist  the  umpires  in  out-of-bounds  decisions  and,  when 
asked,  shall  judge  locations  of  players  at  the  scoring  semicircle. 

c.  The  timekeeper  shall  keep  account  of  the  playing  time,  signify  by  a 
whistle  the  termination  of  each  playing  period,  and  subtract  time  taken  for 
time- 


d.  The  scorer  shall  obtain  the  names  and  positions  of  players  from  the  cap- 
tains, keep  accurate  written  record  of  the  scores,  and  record  the  number  of 
time-outs  taken  by  each  team,  notifying  the  umpire  in  case  of  more  than  two. 
The  scorer  may  have  an  assistant. 


Rule  3— The  Teams 

SECTION  1.  Number  of  Players — For  match  games  a  team  shall  consist  of 
eleven  players.  For  practice  games  any  number  of  players  equally  divided 
may  play. 

SECTION  2.  Names  of  Players — An  official  team  consists  of  five  forwards 
(center,  right  and  left  inners,  right  and  left  wings),  three  halfbacks  (center, 
right,  and  left),  two  fullbacks  (right  and  left),  and  the  goalkeeper.  Players 
may  go  into  any  part  of  the  field,  except  for  the  goalkeeper,  who  is  restricted 
to  the  space  within  the  semicircle. 

SECTION  3.  Substitutes — Substitutes  may  be  put  into  the  game  for  players 
who  for  any  reason  have  been  taken  out.  A  player  who  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  game  for  any  reason  other  than  disqualification  may  re-enter  the  game 
any  number  of  times.  A  player  is  not  to  be  considered  out  of  the  game  if  no 
substitute  is  put  in  her  place.  A  substitute  may  be  put  into  the  game  only  when 
the  ball  is  not  in  play.  She  shall  report  to  the  scorer,  then  be  recognized  by  the 
umpire,  who  shall  send  her  into  the  game  at  the  first  pause. 

Penalty — For  going  into  a  game  without  complying  with  Rule  3,  Sec.  3,  a  penalty 
free-throw  shall  be  awarded  the  opponents. 
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Rule  4 — The  Game 

SECTION  1.  Time — The  game  shall  consist  of  four  quarters  of  eight  min- 
utes each,  with  five-minute  rest  periods  between  quarters.  Half-time  between 
the  second  and  third  quarters  shall  be  ten  minutes. 

SECTION  2.    Choice  of  Goals. 

a.  The  captain  of  the  side  winning  the  toss  (of  the  coin)  shall  choose  the  end 
of  the  field  to  defend  the  first  half  of  the  playing  time,  or  shall  choose  to  re- 
ceive or  send  the  first  throw  of  the  ball.  At  the  beginning  of  each  quarter 
thereafter  the  throw-off  shall  be  taken  by  the  team  which  did  not  throw  off  at 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  quarter. 

b.  Goals  shall  be  changed  at  halftime. 
SECTION  3.   Ball  Put  in  Play. 

a.  At  start  of  game — The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  throw-off.  The  team 
which  has  the  throw-off  shall  line  up  at  or  behind  the  halfway  line,  and  one 
of  this  team  shall  throw  the  ball  from  the  center  of  the  field  with  or  without 
a  run  up  to  the  halfway  line.  The  ball  must  go  at  least  five  yards  into  the 
opponents'  half  of  the  field.  None  of  the  thrower's  team  shall  cross  the  half- 
way line  until  the  ball  has  crossed  the  line. 

Penalty — The   ball  shall   be   given    to    the   opponents  for  a   free-throw    where   foul 
occurred. 

Note:  The  throw-off  in  fieldball  should  simulate  the  kick-off  in  football  in 
that  the  object  of  the  team  taking  the  throw-off  is  to  throw  the  ball  as  deeply 
as  possible  into  the  opponents'  territory. 

b.  If  a  penalty  free-throw  has  been  awarded  and  the  whistle  blows  for  quar- 
ter, halftime,  or  game,  before  the  penalty  free-throw  is  taken,  extra  time  shall 
be  allowed  until  the  penalty  free-throw  has  been  taken.  As  soon  as  it  is  decided 
that  the  ball  has  been  intercepted  and  no  goal  will  be  scored  directly  from  the 
throw,  the  penalty  free-throw  shall  be  considered  over. 

c.  After  a  score  has  been  made,  the  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  center  by  the 
team  that  did  not  score. 

d.  After  time-out  has  been  taken,  play  is  resumed  by  the  following  procedures: 

1.  If  the  ball  is  out-of-bounds  when  time-out  is  called,  it  shall  be  put 
into  play  from  out-of-bounds. 

2.  If  time-out  is  requested  just  after  a  foul  has  been  called,  play  shall 
be  resumed  by  putting  into  effect  the  penalty  for  the  foul. 

3.  If  time-out  is  called  after  a  goal  has  been  made,  play  shall  be  re- 
sumed by  a  throw-off. 

4.  In  case  time-out  is  called  unavoidably  when  the  ball  is  in  play,  play 
shall  be  resumed  by  a  toss-up  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  when  time- 
out was  called. 

SECTION  4.   Goals  shall  be  changed  at  halftime. 

SECTION  5.  The  final  whistle  of  the  timekeeper  shall  indicate  the  end  of  the 
playing  time. 


Rule  5— Scoring 

SECTION  1 .  From  Outside  Semicircle — An  attacking  team  scores  two  points 
when  it  causes  the  ball  to  go  between  the  goal  posts  and  under  the  crossbar 
by  a  throw  from  outside  the  semicircle. 

SECTION  2.  Within  the  Scoring  Circle — An  attacking  team  scores  one  point 
when  a  goal  is  thrown  by  a  player  who  is  within  the  semicircle. 
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SECTION  3.  Penalty  Free-throw — A  goal  made  on  a  penalty  free-throw 
scores  one  point. 

SECTION  4.  The  game  is  won  by  the  team  having  the  highest  score  at  the 
end  of  the  playing  time. 

SECTION  5.  If  each  team  scores  equally  at  the  end  of  the  playing  time, 
the  game  shall  be  declared  a  tie. 

SECTION  6.  Forfeited  Game — Failure  of  a  team  to  appear  ready  for  play 
at  the  appointed  time,  or  refusal  to  continue  play  when  so  ordered,  shall  be 
penalized  by  a  forfeit  score  of  1-0. 


Rule  6— Time-Out 

SECTION  1.  Time-out  may  be  requested  by  the  team  captain  only  when 
the  ball  is  out  of  play,  or  at  any  time  in  case  of  injury. 

SECTION  2.   Time-out  may  be  taken  only  when  ordered  by  the  umpire. 

SECTION  3.  Three  time-outs  of  two  minutes  each  shall  be  allowed  each 
team  during  a  game. 

Penalty — For  a  team  taking  more  than  three  time-outs  a  penalty  free-throw  shall  be 
awarded  the  opponents. 


Rule  7— Playing  Regulations 

SECTION  1.  Passing — The  ball  may  not  be  handed  to  a  partner  but  must 
be  thrown  or  bounced.  A  player  must  be  standing  on  one  or  both  feet,  or 
jumping  in  the  air,  when  throwing  the  ball. 

SECTION  2.  Possession  of  the  Ball — A  player  catching  the  ball  or  picking 
it  up  must  throw  it  within  three  seconds.  A  player  may  regain  the  ball  after  a 
bounce,  a  juggle,  limited  dribble,  or  a  loop-bounce.  Due  allowance  shall  be 
made  for  a  player  who  catches  the  ball  while  running,  provided,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  officials,  the  player  stops  or  gets  rid  of  the  ball  within  two  steps  distance. 

SECTION  3.  Guarding — A  player  may  guard  a  thrower.  It  is  a  legal  tech- 
nique used  to  cover  an  opponent  (as  in  basketball). 

SECTION  4.  Tie  ball  occurs  when  two  players  of  opposing  teams  place 
one  or  both  hands  on  the  ball  at  the  same  time  or  when  a  player  places  one 
or  both  hands  on  the  ball  already  held  by  an  opponent.  This  applies  to  a  ball 
on  the  field  as  well  as  a  ball  in  the  air.  A  foul  shall  be  called  on  a  player  who 
(a)  snatches  or  bats  the  ball  from  the  hand  or  hands  of  an  opponent  who  has 
legal  possession  of  the  ball,  (b)  pulls  or  spins  an  opponent  into  an  off-balance 
position  by  jerking  on  a  tie  ball,  (c)  makes  a  personal  contact  in  attempting  to 
tie  a  ball. 

In  case  the  ball  is  held  in  tie  by  two  opponents,  it  shall  be  tossed  up  between 
them  by  the  umpire  as  in  basketball. 

If  two  players  of  the  same  team  tie  the  ball  and  the  umpire  sounds  her 
whistle  in  error,  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  from  out-of-bounds  by  one  of  the 
players. 

When  the  ball  has  been  tied  by  more  than  two  players,  one  of  the  players 
from  each  team  shall  be  selected  by  the  umpire  to  jump. 

Where  a  tie  ball  occurs  in  the  circle,  the  jump  should  occur  on  the  scoring 
circle  at  a  point  straight  out  from  the  center  of  the  goal. 

SECTION  5.  Goalkeeper — The  goalkeeper  may  run  with  the  ball  in  the 
scoring  semicircle. 
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Rule  8— Out-of-Bounds  Plays 

SECTION  1 .  Throw-in — When  the  ball  has  completely  crossed  the  side  lines, 
either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  it  shall  be  thrown  in  any  direction  at  the 
spot  where  the  ball  left  the  field,  by  a  player  of  the  side  which  did  not  touch 
it  last  within  the  field.  Opponents  shall  not  be  allowed  within  five  yards  of  the 
ball  until  it  has  been  thrown. 

SECTION  2.  Corner  Throw — When  the  ball  is  played  over  the  goal  line 
by  any  one  of  the  defending  team,  a  player  of  the  opposite  side  shall  throw 
it  in  from  within  five  yards  of  the  nearest  corner.  Opponents  shall  not  be 
allowed  within  five  yards  of  the  ball  until  it  has  been  thrown. 

SECTION  3.  Defenders'  Ball  Out— When  the  ball  has  been  played  over  the 
goal  line  by  one  of  the  attackers,  the  goalkeeper  shall  take  the  ball  for  an 
unguarded  throw  and  may  throw  it  into  the  field  from  any  part  of  the  semi- 
circle, with  or  without  a  run.  Opponents  must  stay  outside  of  the  semicircle 
until  the  ball  has  been  thrown. 


Rule  9— Fouls  and  Penalties 

SECTION  1.  A  player  shall  not  (a)  step  with  both  feet  (run)  while  holding 
the  ball  (as  in  basketball),  (b)  hand  the  ball  to  another  player,  (c)  kick  the 
ball,  (d)  strike  the  ball  with  the  fist,  (e)  make  an  illegal  dribble  or  bounce,  (f) 
juggle  the  ball  more  than  once,  or  make  an  illegal  juggle,  (g)  combine  a  dribble 
or  a  bounce  with  a  juggle,  (h)  throw  the  ball  when  not  standing  on  one  or  both 
feet  or  jumping  in  the  air,  (i)  hold  the  ball  more  than  three  seconds,  (j)  bat  the 
ball  already  legally  held  by  another. 

SECTION  2.  A  player  shall  not  tap,  block,  push,  hold,  charge,  trip,  or 
obstruct  an  opponent. 

SECTION  3.  A  player  shall  not  employ  unsportsmanlike  conduct. 
Penalty — 

1.  Outside  semicircle — For  infringement  of  Section  1  through  Section  3,  by  either 
team,  the  ball  shall  be  given  to  the  nearest  opponent  on  the  spot  where  the  infringe- 
ment occurred. 

2.  Inside  semicircle 

a.  For  infringement  of  Section  1  through  Section  3  by  the  defenders,  a  penalty 
free-throw  is  given  to  the  attackers  (guarded  only  by  the  goalkeeper  and  fullbacks) 
who  must  stand  within  six  feet  of  the  goal  line.  The  throw  shall  be  taken  by  one  of 
the  attacking  team  from  behind  the  penalty  free-throw  mark.  Defending  halfbacks 
shall  stand  behind  the  goal  line,  outside  the  semicircle,  until  the  ball  leaves  the  player's 
hands.  Defending  forwards  should  take  their  usual  playing  position  outside  the  circle. 
All  other  attacking  players  will  stand  outside  the  semicircle  until  the  ball  leaves  the 
player's  hands.  The  throw  must  be  forward  and  must  obviously  be  an  attempt  for 
goal.  The  thrower  cannot  play  the  ball  again  until  it  has  been  played  by  another 
player. 

VIOLATION  by  the  attackers — The  ball  is  given  to  the  goalkeeper  for  an  un- 
guarded throw. 

VIOLATION  by  the  defenders — The  penalty  free-throw  shall  be  taken  over. 

b.  For  infringement  of  Section  1  through  Section  3,  by  the  attackers,  the  ball  shall 
be  given  to  the  goalkeeper  for  an  unguarded  throw. 

SECTION  4.    The  goalkeeper  shall  not  step  outside  of  the  semicircle  while 
the  ball  is  in  play. 
Penalty — For  infringement  of  Section  4,  a  penalty  free-throw  is  given. 

Note:  Situations  not  covered  by  specific  fieldball  rules  should  be  interpreted 
by  referring  to  the  Official  Basketball  Rules  for  Women. 
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Official  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Rules 


Official  rules  reprinted  from  Horseshoe  Compendium  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association.     Rules  on  jurisdiction  have  been  omitted. 

Courts: 

RULE  1 — Lay-out  of  Courts.  A  court  shall  consist  of  two  pitchers'  boxes — 
an  area  of  clay,  dirt,  or  sand,  in  which  the  shoes  land — with  stake  in  center  of 
each,  and  shall  cover  a  level  area  over  all  of  10  feet  in  width  and  50  feet  in 
length.  When  a  number  of  courts  are  constructed,  the  stakes  shall  be  at  least 
10  feet  apart  between  courts,  and  front  pitching-box  foul  lines  preserve  a 
straight  line  across  the  entire  lay-out.  Construction  shall  be  made  to  permit 
north-south  pitching. 

RULE  2 — Pitching  Distance  shall  be  40  feet  between  bottoms  of  the  stakes. 
Ladies'  pitching  distance  30  feet  or  40  feet  optional. 

RULE  3 — Indoor  Pitching.  When  indoor  courts  are  constructed,  the  height  of 
pitching  boxes  should  not  be  over  6  inches  above  floor  level.  Ceiling  height  at 
least  12  feet. 

RULE  4 — The  area  of  clay,  dirt,  or  sand,  in  which  the  shoes  land,  shall  be 
at  least  43  inches  long,  in  the  direction  the  pitcher  throws;  and  shall  be  at  least 
31  inches  wide.  The  area  may,  however,  be  as  much  as  60  inches  long,  and 
36  inches  wide.  The  stakes  shall  be  set  3  feet  back  from  the  foul  line,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  width  of  the  area  in  which  the  shoes  land.  The  foul  lines, 
preferably  of  wood  or  concrete,  are  to  be  2  inches  wide,  and  extend  up  approxi- 
mately an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  platform  on  which  the  pitcher  stands. 
The  pitching  platform,  preferably  of  concrete,  shall  be  at  least  2  feet  wide,  and 
as  long  as  the  area  in  which  the  shoes  land. 

Equipment: 

RULE  5 — Stakes  shall  be  of  iron  or  steel,  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  shall  ex- 
tend 14  inches  above  the  clay  surface  with  a  3  inch  incline  toward  the  opposite 
stake. 

RULE  6 — Official  Shoe.  A  shoe  shall  not  exceed  IVa  inches  in  width,  l5/s 
inches  in  length,  and  shall  not  weigh  over  2x/i  pounds. 

On  a  parallel  line  %  inch  from  a  straight  edge  touching  the  points  of  the 
open  end  of  a  shoe,  the  opening  shall  not  exceed  "bVi  inches. 

Playing  Rules; 

RULE  7 — Conduct  of  Players  and  Members 

Section  a.  No  contestants,  while  opponent  is  in  pitching  position,  shall 
make  any  remark,  nor  utter  any  sounds  within  the  hearing  of  opponent,  nor 
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make  any  movement  that  might  interfere  with  the  opponent's  playing. 
Penalty — Both   shoes  of   the   offender  shall   be   declared  foul   in    the   inning   about 
which  complaint  is  made. 

Section  b.  Any  member  of  the  NHPA  of  America,  who  indulges  in  heckling 
or  unfair  rooting  against  any  opponent  in  a  tournament,  whether  with  malicious 
intent  or  otherwise,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  grounds,  and  from  the  National 
Association. 

Section  c.  No  contestant  shall  touch  his  own  or  opponent's  shoe  or  shoes, 
until  winner  of  point  or  points  has  been  agreed  upon  by  contestants,  or  decision 
rendered  by  the  referee.  Referee  shall  declare  foul  those  shoes  thrown  by  a 
contestant  failing  to  comply  with  this  rule,  and  award  points  to  the  opponent, 
according  to  the  position  of  his  or  her  shoes. 

Section  d.  No  contestant  shall  walk  to  the  opposite  stake,  or  be  informed 
of  the  position  of  shoes,  prior  to  the  completion  of  an  inning. 

Section  e.  A  player,  while  not  pitching,  must  remain  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stake  to  the  player  who  is  pitching,  and  on  the  rear  quarter  of  the  pitcher's 
platform,  back  of  the  stake.  If  standing  back  of  the  pitching  platform  the  toe 
of  one  foot  must  remain  on  the  rear  quarter  of  the  platform. 

Section  f.  Any  player  repeatedly  violating  rules,  or  guilty  of  unsportsman- 
like conduct,  may  be  barred  from  further  competition  in  the  contest. 

RULE  8— Foul  lines 

Section  a.  Any  shoes  pitched  while  the  pitcher's  foot  extends  on,  or  over, 
the  raised  foul  line,  shall  be  declared  foul,  and  removed  from  counting  distance. 

Section  b.  In  pitching  the  shoe,  the  pitcher  shall  stand  on  the  pitcher's 
platform,  at  one  side  or  other  of  the  stake. 

RULE  9 — In  delivering  a  shoe,  the  pitcher  must  remain  behind  the  foul  line 
until  the  shoe  has  left  his  hand. 

RULE  10— Choice  of  Pitch 

Choice  of  first  pitch,  or  follow,  shall  be  determined  by  the  toss  of  a  coin  or 
a  flipped-up  shoe.  In  successive  games  between  the  same  players,  the  loser 
shall  have  a  choice. 

RULE  11— Broken  Shoes 

When  a  shoe  lands  in  fair  territory  and  is  broken  into  separate  parts  it  shall 
be  removed  and  the  contestant  allowed  to  pitch  another  shoe  in  its  stead. 

RULE  12— Foul  Shoes 

Section  a.  A  shoe  pitched  while  contestant  stands  beyond  the  box  foul  line 
limits,  or  a  shoe  striking  outside  the  opposite  pitching  box  or  on  the  hard  surface 
area  when  courts  are  so  constructed,  is  foul. 

Section  b.  Foul  shoes  shall  be  removed  from  the  opposite  pitcher's  box  at 
the  request  of  the  opponent. 

Section  c.  A  foul  shoe  shall  not  be  scored  or  credited  except  in  the  score 
sheet  column  headed  "shoes  pitched." 

RULE   13 — Measurements 

Measurements  to  determine  points  shall  be  made  with  calipers  and  straight 
edge. 


Scoring  Rules: 

There  are  two  official  methods  of  scoring,  the  cancellation  method  which 
follows,  and  the  count-all  method. 

RULE   14 — Cancellation  Method 

Section  a.  A  regulation  game  shall  consist  of  50  points  in  all  contests  where 
a  national  or  sectional  title  is  involved.     Any  other  contests  may  be  decided  in 
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any  manner  acceptable  to  national  rules,  provided  that  Constitution  and  By-laws 
are  not  violated. 

Section  b.  Game  points  in  other  tournaments,  leagues,  or  contests  may  be 
determined  by  local  authorities  to  fit  their  conditions. 

Section  c.  A  game  is  divided  into  innings  and  each  inning  constitutes  the 
pitching  of  two  shoes  by  each  contestant. 

RULE  15— Scoring 

Section  a.     A  shoe  must  be  within  6  inches  of  the  stake  to  score. 

Section  b.     Closest  shoe  to  stake  scores 1  point 

Section  c.     Two  shoes  closer  than  opponents 2  points 

Section  d.     One  ringer  scores 3  points 

Section  e.     Two  ringers  score  6  points 

Section  f.      One  ringer  and  closest  shoe  of  same  player  scores 4  points 

Section  g.     Party    having    two    ringers    against    one    for    opponent 

scores    3  points 

Section  h.     All  equals  count  as  ties.     If  each  contestant  has  a  shoe 

touching  the  stake  or  each  has  a  shoe  an  equal  distance  from  the  stake, 

then  the  closer  of  the  other  two  shoes  will  be  scored  as  a  point,  if  within 

6  inches  of  the  stake. 

Section  i.      In  case  each  contestant  has  a  ringer,  the  next  closest 

shoe,  if  within  6  inches,  shall  score 1   point 

Section  j.      In  case  of  tie,  such  as  four  ringers,  or  contestants'  shoes 

are  an  equal  distance  from  the  stake,  causing  no  score  for  either,  party 

pitching  last  in  the  inning  will  start  the  next  inning. 

Section  k.     A  leaning  shoe  has  no  value  over  one  touching  the  stake. 

RULE  16 — End  of  Inning 

Section  a.  The  points  shall  be  scored  according  to  the  position  of  the  shoes 
at  the  inning's  end,  that  is,  after  the  contestants  have  each  thrown  two  shoes. 

Section  b.     Ringer  credits  shall  be  given  on  the  same  basis. 

Section  c.  The  winner  of  points  shall  call  the  result.  In  case  of  tie,  the 
party  pitching  last  shall  call. 

RULE  17— Definition  of  a  Ringer 

A  ringer  is  declared  when  a  shoe  encircles  the  stake  far  enough  to  allow  the 
touching  of  both  heel  caulks  simultaneously  with  a  straight  edge,  and  permit  a 
clearance  of  the  stake. 

RULE  18 — Count-all  Method,  Scoring 

Section  a.  A  game  shall  consist  of  50  shoes  pitched  by  each  player  (25 
innings). 

Section  b.  Each  player  shall  receive  credit  for  all  points  according  to  the 
position  of  the  shoes  at  the  end  of  each  inning,  regardless  of  what  his  opponent 
throws.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  each  player  to  score  6  points  in  any  one  inning. 
Ringers  count  3  points  and  shoes  within  6  inches  of  the  stake  count  1  point  each. 

Section  c.  Players  shall  alternate  first  pitch,  one  player  having  first  pitch 
in  the  even-number  innings,  and  the  other  player,  in  the  odd-number  innings. 

Section  d.  Ties  shall  be  broken  by  pitching  an  extra  inning  or  as  many  extra 
innings  as  are  necessary  to  break  the  tie. 

RULE  19— Doubles  Games 

Two  players  are  partners  and  pitch  from  opposite  ends  of  the  court  against 
a  similar  combination  of  opponents.  Partners  points  are  added  together,  but 
the  individual  record  of  ringers  and  shoes  pitched  should  be  kept.  Otherwise 
the  game  is  the  same  as  the  conventional  singles  or  walking  game. 
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RULE  20 — Three-handed  Games 

In  three-handed  games,  when  two  of  the  players  each  have  a  ringer  and  the 
third  player  no  ringer,  the  party  without  a  ringer  is  out  of  the  scoring  and  others 
score  according  to  conditions  that  would  pertain  if  only  two  were  in  the  game. 
Otherwise,  the  regulation  rules  apply. 

RULE  21 — Recording  of  Results 

The  recording  of  results  shall  be  as  follows: 

W — games  won;  L — games  lost;  P — points;  R — ringers;  DR — double  ringers; 
SP — shoes  pitched;  OP — opponents  points;  PR — percentage  of  ringers. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  HOLDING  AND  PITCHING  THE  SHOE 

Grip  the  shoe  so  that  it  is  held  by  the  thumb  and  fingers  rather  than  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  For  the  beginner,  the  grip  for  either  the  one  and  three- 
quarter  or  the  one  and  one-quarter  turn  is  considered  best.  Caulks  should  be 
down  at  time  of  release.  When  shoe  is  released,  let  go  of  it  as  though  it  had 
become  suddenly  red  hot;  it  should  land  with  open  side  toward  the  stake. 
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PITCHING  FORM  FUNDAMENTALS 

1.  At  the  beginning,  the  stake  should  be  sighted  through  the  shoe,  which  is 
held  flat,  and  the  release  is  made  at  that  point. 

2.  Stance  is  taken  on  left  side  of  stake,  with  right  foot  about  even  with  stake 
and  left  foot  about  two  or  three  inches  ahead.  Step  forward  with  left  foot  just 
before  shoe  reaches  top  of  back  swing;  right  foot  remains  in  place. 

3.  As  the  shoe  is  brought  down  at  the  start  of  the  back  swing,  twist  wrist 
toward  the  left  so  that  the  shoe  is  perpendicular  to  the  ground  as  it  passes  the 
leg.  It  is  held  in  this  position  until  just  before  the  shoe  reaches  the  point  of 
release,  then  the  wrist  is  flipped  over  so  that  the  shoe  is  flat  when  it  leaves  the 
hand;  palm  of  the  hand  is  up. 

4.  A  well-pitched  shoe  will  land  flat  without  bouncing  or  rolling;  with  suffi- 
cient twist,  it  will  encircle  the  stake  rather  than  rebound  from  it. 
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Official  Paddle  Tennis 

Rules 

As  adopted  by  the  rules  committee  of  the  United  States  Paddle  Tennis  Association  and 
published  by  permission. 

In  Albion,  Michigan,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Frank  Peer  Beal  originated  paddle 
tennis  because  of  his  desire  to  play  tennis.  Since  his  backyard  and  his  funds  were 
small,  the  regulation  tennis  court  was  halved  and  a  home-made  wooden  paddle  sub- 
stituted for  the  racket.  After  World  War  I,  as  a  recreational  director,  he  brought  the 
game  to  the  underprivileged  children  of  New  York  and  held  the  first  junior  tourna- 
ment there  in  1924.  The  Paddle  Tennis  Association  was  then  organized,  with 
Mr.  Beal  as  President,  to  standardize  and  promote  the  game. 

The  playing  rules  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  shall  govern  except 
as  follows: 

Dimensions  of  Court: 

Junior  Court  for  players  up  to  16  years. 

Singles— nVi  feet  x  39  feet.    Doubles— 18  feet  x  39  feet. 

Height  of  net — 2  feet  6  inches  at  center;  2  feet  8  inches  at  posts.  Posts  shall 
be  18  inches  from  the  side  lines  and  there  shall  be  a  space  behind  each  baseline 
of  not  less  than  IOV2  feet,  and  at  the  sides,  of  not  less  than  six  feet. 

Senior  Court  for  players  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Singles — 16  feet  x  44  feet.    Doubles — 20  feet  x  44  feet. 

Height  of  net — 2  feet  10  inches  at  center;  3  feet  1  inch  at  posts.  Posts  shall 
be  18  inches  from  the  side  lines  and  there  shall  be  a  space  behind  each  baseline 
of  not  less  than  1 3  feet,  and  at  the  sides,  of  not  less  than  6  feet. 

Playing  Rules  and  Scoring: 

For  juniors — exactly  as  in  lawn  tennis. 

For  seniors — exactly  as  in  lawn  tennis  with  two  exceptions.  Only  one  serve 
shall  be  allowed.  If  serve  be  a  fault,  the  server  loses  point;  after  service,  entire 
doubles  court  used  for  singles  play. 

Equipment: 

1.  Paddle  tennis  paddle  of  laminated  hardwood.  Paddles  may  be  metai- 
bound  (optional).  Paddles  must  not  be  more  than  15  inches  in  length  for  junior 
court;  17  inches  in  length  for  senior  court. 

2.  Paddle  tennis  net. 

3.  Official  ball  of  light  sponge  rubber  approximately  2%  inches  in  diameter. 
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Official  Shuffleboard 

Rules 

Revised  1962  and  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Shuffleboard  Association. 
History  written  by  Louis  F.  Glynn  of  this  Association. 

History  of  the  Game: 

Shuffleboard  dates  back  to  the  early  fifteenth  century  when  it  was  popular  during 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV  of  England.  It  was  played  under  several  different  names, 
"Shovegroat,"  "Shovel-Penny,"  "Slide  Groat,"  "Shovel  Halfpenny,"  and  "Shovel- 
board."  The  game  was  played  on  a  board  with  the  alternate  shooting  of  coins.  Near 
the  end  of  the  board  and  parallel  to  it  a  line  was  drawn,  known  as  the  "Deuce  Line." 
Scoring  was  based  on  the  nearness  of  the  shot  coins  to  this  line.  As  the  result  of 
developments  and  refinements,  the  game  was  later  played  on  a  table  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  high  and  approximately  twenty  inches  wide.  The  playing  area  in  the 
center  was  sixteen  inches  wide  and  completely  surrounded  by  a  narrow  gutter.  The 
board  was  either  highly  polished  or  covered  with  canvas;  small  round  disc-like  weights 
were  substituted  for  coins.  Both  the  table  and  old  board  games  required  that  the  discs 
be  propelled  by  hand.  A  direct  descendant  of  this  game,  Table  Shuffleboard,  is 
popular  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States. 

Shuffleboard  was  carried  aboard  ship  by  the  English  where  it  was  and  still  remains 
a  popular  deck  recreation.  The  target  was  painted  on  the  floor  and  cues  were  used  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  in  the  modern  game  of  shuffleboard.  The  game  came 
ashore  in  the  United  States  in  1913  when  two  men  who  had  played  it  on  shipboard 
marked  out  a  court  on  the  walk  at  Daytona,  Florida.  Soon  many  were  playing  on 
courts  of  different  lengths  and  widths.  In  order  to  standardize  equipment,  courts, 
and  rules,  the  Florida  State  Shuffleboard  Association  was  formed  in  1928  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  National  Shuffleboard  Association  became  a  reality  in  1931.  Since  that  time 
two  tournaments  a  year  have  been  held,  a  winter  meet  in  Florida  and  a  summer 
tournament  in  Traverse  City,  Michigan.  National  champions  in  men's  and  ladies' 
open  and  closed  divisions  are  determined.  The  Association  has  promoted  shuffleboard 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  so  successfully  that  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  million 
people  are  now  enjoying  this  recreational  activity. 

Game: 

The  game  of  shuffleboard  is  played  either  by  two  persons  (called  singles)  or 
by  four  persons  (called  doubles).  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  propel  discs  by 
means  of  a  cue  onto  scoring  diagrams  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  court — to  score, 
to  prevent  opponent  from  scoring,  or  both. 

Court: 

The  court  shall  measure  52  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  width.  The  playing 
surface  shall  be  concrete  or  terrazzo.  The  court  shall  be  marked  according  to 
the  official  diagram.  Maximum  width  of  lines  is  Wi  inches;  minimum  width, 
3A  inch.  All  dimensions  measured  to  line  centers.  The  separation  triangle 
in  the  10-off  space  is  3  inches  at  base,  running  to  a  point.  The  outline  of  this 
triangle  shall  be  Va  inch  lines  with  a  clearance  of  Vi  inch  at  point  and  base  of 
triangle  from  10-off  space  lines.  One  end  of  the  court  shall  be  designated  as 
Head  of  Court;  the  other  end,  as  Foot  of  Court. 
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Equipment: 

Discs  shall  be  made  of  wood  or  composition  not  less  than  3A  inch  nor 
more  than  1  inch  in  thickness,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  IIY2 
ounces,  nor  more  than  15  ounces  in  weight.  Four  discs  shall  be  colored  red, 
four  colored  black.  These  eight  discs  comprise  a  set.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  all  discs  in  a  set  shall  be  uniform  in  weight  and  thickness.  The  cue  shall 
not  have  an  over-all  length  of  more  than  6  feet  3  inches.  No  metal  parts  on 
cue  shall  touch  playing  surface  of  court. 


Playing  Rules: 

1.  Choice  of  color  is  determined  by  each  player  (if  singles),  or  by  one  of 
each  team  (if  doubles),  playing  one  disc  to  farthest  deadline.  The  player  whose 
disc  is  nearest  this  line  has  choice  of  color.  Discs  are  to  be  left  on  court.  If 
second  disc  touches  or  moves  first  disc,  color  choice  goes  to  opponent.  (Meas- 
urement of  disc  to  line:  center  of  disc  to  center  of  line.)  In  doubles,  team 
players  may  change  end  of  court  once  before  play  begins,  but  at  no  time 
thereafter. 

2.  To  start  a  game,  the  red  disc  is  shot  first.  Play  alternates — red,  then 
black — until  all  discs  are  shot.  Red  shall  always  be  played  from  right  side 
of  head  of  court  and  left  side  of  foot  of  court.  In  singles — after  all  discs  are 
played,  constituting  a  half  round,  the  players  walk  to  opposite  end  of  the  court, 
or  foot  of  court,  and  start  play,  with  the  color  lead  changing  to  black.  In 
doubles — after  all  discs  are  played  at  head  of  court,  play  starts  at  foot,  or 
opposite  end — red  leading,  black  following.  Color  lead  does  not  change  until 
both  ends  have  played  (a  round).  A  round  consists  of  complete  play  at  head 
and  foot  of  court.  A  half  round  consists  of  complete  play  at  one  end  of  court. 
The  second  game  is  started  by  the  black  at  the  end  of  the  court  where  the 
preceding  game  finished  play.  (Note:  At  that  end  of  the  court  to  which  discs 
were  being  played.)  The  third  game  is  started  by  the  red  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  start  of  the  second  game. 

3.  Game  is  considered  on  50,  75,  or  100  point  basis.  Match  play  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  best  two  out  of  three  games. 

4.  Players  shall  place  their  four  discs  within  and  not  touching  lines  of  their 
respective  half  of  10-off  area.  Penalty — Five  off.  Penalty  not  applied  until 
after  a  disc  is  played.  Discs  must  be  played  from  the  clear  within  the  respective 
half  of  10-off  area.  If  disc  played  touches  front  or  back  lines,  Penalty — Five 
off.  If  disc  played  touches  side  line  or  triangle,  Penalty — Ten  off,  offender's 
disc  removed,  and  opponent  credited  with  any  discs  displaced.  Disc  in  motion 
may  cross  outside  diagonal  line.  No  penalty  inflicted  if  disc  being  played, 
starting  in  clear,  should  touch  or  cross  separation  triangle. 

5.  No  hesitation  or  hook  shots  are  allowed;  forward  motion  of  disc  must 
be  continuous.  Penalty — Ten  off,  offender's  disc  removed,  and  opponent  cred- 
ited with  score  of  any  of  his  discs  displaced. 

6.  Players  shall  not  step  on  or  over  baseline  of  court  or  extension  of  baseline, 
real  or  imaginary.     (Except  to  gather  and  place  their  discs.)    Penalty — Five  off. 
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7.  Players  may  stand  in  alley  between  courts,  but  not  on  adjoining  court  in 
making  their  play  or  sighting  play  on  disc.    Penalty — Five  off. 

8.  Players  must  remain  seated  when  play  is  to  their  end  of  the  court  until 
all  discs  are  shot,  score  announced,  and  official  has  called  "play."  Penalty — 
Five  off. 

9.  Players  must  not  leave  court  without  permission.     Penalty — Ten  off. 

10.  Players  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of,  have  cue  in  the  way  of,  or  interfere 
with  opponent  while  she  is  executing  a  play.     Penalty — Five  off. 

1 1 .  Players  shall  not  touch  live  discs  at  any  time.    Penalty — Five  off. 

12.  Players  must  not  talk  or  make  remarks  to  disconcert  opponent's  play. 
Penalty — Ten  off. 

13.  Any  remark  or  motion  to  partner  which  indicates  coaching  her  play  is 
prohibited.    Penalty — Ten  off. 

14.  A  disc  or  discs,  returning  or  remaining  on  the  court  after  having  struck 
any  object  other  than  a  live  disc,  shall  be  removed  before  further  play.  It  is 
called  a  dead  disc.  If  a  dead  disc  moves  or  displaces  a  live  disc,  that  half  round 
shall  be  played  over. 

15.  A  disc  which  stops  in  area  between  farthest  deadline  and  starting  area  is 
dead  and  shall  be  removed  before  further  play. 

16.  A  disc  which  stops  just  beyond  farthest  baseline  shall  be  removed  at 
least  eight  inches  back  from  baseline. 

17.  A  disc  which  is  more  than  half  way  over  side  of  court  and  which  rests  or 
leans  on  edge  shall  be  immediately  removed. 

18.  Player  shooting  before  opponent's  disc  comes  to  rest,  Penalty — Ten  off, 
offender's  disc  removed,  and  opponent  credited  with  any  of  discs  displaced. 

19.  For  intentional  delay  or  stalling.    Penalty — Five  off. 

Scoring: 

1.  Scoring  diagram — one  10-point  area;  two  8-point  areas;  two  7-point  areas; 
one   10-off  area. 

2.  After  both  players  have  shot  their  four  discs,  score  all  discs  on  diagram 
within  and  not  touching  lines.  (Separation  triangle  in  10-off  area  is  not 
considered.) 

3.  Play  continues  until  all  discs  have  been  shot,  even  if  game  point  has  been 
reached. 

4.  If  a  tie  score  results  at  game  point  or  over,  two  complete  rounds  shall  be 
played  (if  doubles),  and  score  totalled.  If  score  is  tied  again,  play  continues 
again  as  above  outlined.  In  singles — one  round  of  play  shall  decide  tie.  If 
score  is  tied  again,  play  continues  again  as  above  outlined. 


TECHNIQUE  AND  COACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

1 .  The  cue  is  usually  held  in  just  one  hand,  at  the  end,  and  with  a  light  grip. 

2.  The  player  stands  facing  the  opposite  court. 

3.  The  player  bends  to  sight  and  to  get  ready  for  her  shot,  and  then  when 
she  shoots  she  takes  a  long  step  forward  (or  short  lunge). 

4.  The  cue  must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  disc  and  with  the  floor  through- 
out the  stroke. 
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Table  Tennis  — 
The  Life-Span  Sport 


l.  c.  GUYER 

United  States  Table  Tennis  Association 


Table  tennis,  because  it  is  played  by  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  carry-over  sports. 
It  is  a  sport  which  gives  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  helps  retain  body  tone 
and  agility — a  vital  contribution  in  our  modern  world. 

In  no  other  sport  will  you  find  the  contestants  in  a  national  tournament 
ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  over  seventy.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  sports 
in  which  women  and  girls  can  compete  against  boys  and  men. 

Everywhere  that  table  tennis  is  played,  whether  it  be  in  the  family  recreation 
room,  school,  social  club,  or  arena  of  professional  and  amateur  competition, 
a  champion  can  be  crowned.  The  pleasure  derived  is  the  same  whether  the 
match  be  played  with  the  lightning  speed,  rigor,  and  tenseness  of  two  national 
champions,  or  between  two  mixed  doubles  teams,  high  heeled  and  tuxedo  clad, 
for  the  neighborhood  bridge  club  championship.  Each  level  of  play  develops 
its  own  techniques,  its  own  methods  of  play,  but  the  audience's  enthusiasm 
is  always  the  same. 

Because  of  the  physical  and  social  benefits  derived  from  table  tennis,  it 
should  be  included  and  stressed  in  every  school's  curriculum. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  USTTA 

The  USTTA  is  a  nonprofit  organization  functioning  through  state,  district,  and 
local  associations.  The  members  are  people  like  yourself — people  who  thoroughly 
enjoy  table  tennis.  They  find  more  pleasure  playing  in  leagues,  clubs,  and  tourna- 
ments where  style  of  play,  competition,  and  instruction  are  far  superior  to  that  found 
in  basement  playrooms. 

The  USTTA  publishes  a  national  magazine  eight  times  a  year  from  October 
through  June.  It  contains  tournament  results,  news,  places  to  play  in  various  cities, 
articles  of  instruction,  latest  rules,  information  on  equipment,  and  many  items  of 
interest  to  the  table  tennis  fan. 

"How  to  Play"  booklets,  advice  on  running  leagues,  clubs,  and  tournaments,  and 
exhibitions  by  domestic  and  foreign  champions  are  some  of  the  services  performed 
by  educational  activities  within  the  USTTA.  The  USTTA  establishes  high  standards 
for  playing  equipment,  and  places  its  seal  of  approval  on  the  products  meeting  those 
standards. 

Membership  in  the  USTTA  is  available  to  any  person  interested  in  table  tennis — 
champion  and  beginner  alike.  The  membership  fee,  with  all  other  USTTA  income, 
is  used  to  support  USTTA  activities. 
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The  Laws  of 
Table  Tennis 


Published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Association,  Alfred  S.  Gill, 
Rules  Committee  Chairman,  2300  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  37,  N.Y. 

Table  tennis,  originally  played  in  Salem,  Mass.,  during  the  Gay  Nineties  on  a 
miniature  tennis  court  marked  on  the  floor,  quickly  moved  to  the  cleared  dinner  table 
where  web-covered  balls  and  smaller  paddles  were  introduced  to  make  the  game  more 
social.  England  substituted  the  celluloid  ball  and  named  the  game  ping  pong.  In 
1900  a  ping  pong  craze  struck  America  but  1903  saw  the  end  of  it,  and  not  until  after 
World  War  I  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Table  Tennis  Association 
was  the  sport  revived. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  rules  necessary  for  playing  this  recrea- 
tional game  correctly.  Only  rules  dealing  with  tournament  play  have  been  omitted 
here,  but  may  be  obtained  from  the  USTTA.  These  rules  are  an  interpretation  of 
the  Laws  of  the  International  Table  Tennis  Federation  as  of  August  1962. 

Equipment: 

1.  The  Table.  The  table  shall  be  a  rectangular  surface,  9  feet  long  and  5 
feet  wide.  It  shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  surface  shall  be 
a  uniform  height  of  30  inches  above  the  floor. 

It  shall  be  made  of  any  material  and  shall  yield  a  uniform  bounce  of  8  to  9 
inches  when  a  USTTA  approved  ball  is  dropped  from  a  height  of  12  inches 
above  its  surface. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  table  shall  be  termed  the  "playing  surface."  It  shall 
be  non-reflecting  and  dull,  dark  green.  The  playing  surface  shall  have  a  white 
line,  V2  to  3A  inches  wide,  along  each  edge  of  the  table.     The  line  along  each 


9  foot  side  is  called  the  "side"  line.  The  line  along  each  5  foot  end  is  called 
the  "end"  line.  (For  center  line,  see  Doubles,  Law  19,  as  the  center  line  in  no 
way  affects  singles  play.) 

2.  The  Net  and  Its  Supports.  The  playing  surface  shall  be  divided  into  two 
courts  of  equal  size  by  a  net  running  parallel  to  the  end  lines,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance of  4  feet  6  inches  from  each.    The  net  and  its  suspension  together  shall  be 
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6  feet  long.  Its  upper  part  along  its  entire  length  shall  be  6  inches  above  the 
playing  surface.  Its  lower  part  shall  be  close  to  the  playing  surface.  The  net 
shall  be  suspended  at  each  end  by  an  upright  post  6  inches  high.  The  outside 
limits  of  these  posts  shall  be  6  inches  outside  the  "side"  lines.  The  net  shall  be 
dark  green,  with  white  binding  material  at  the  top.  (Note:  The  USTTA  approves 
only  nets  which  are  suspended  by  a  cord.) 

3.  The  Ball.  The  ball  shall  be  spherical.  It  shall  be  made  of  a  suitable  plas- 
tic, white  in  color.  It  shall  be  between  4Vi  and  4%  inches  inclusive  in  circum- 
ference.    It  shall  weigh  not  less  than  37  grains,  nor  more  than  39  grains. 

4.  The  Racket.  The  racket  may  be  of  any  size,  shape,  or  weight.  Its  surface 
shall  be  dark  colored,  and  non-reflecting.  (For  the  purposes  of  this  law,  dark 
non-reflecting  colors  shall  be  regarded  as  all  colors  other  than  yellow  and  light 
orange.)  The  blade  shall  be  of  wood,  continuous,  of  even  thickness,  flat,  and 
rigid.  If  the  blade  is  covered  on  either  side,  this  covering  may  be  either  (a)  of 
plain,  ordinary  pimpled  rubber,  with  pimples  outward,  of  a  total  thickness  of 
not  more  than  2  mm.,  or  (b)  of  "sandwich,"  consisting  of  a  layer  of  cellular 
rubber  surfaced  by  plain,  ordinary  pimpled  rubber — turned  outwards  or  inwards 
— in  which  case  the  total  thickness  of  covering  of  either  side  shall  not  be  more 
than  4  mm. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  law,  plain,  ordinary  pimpled  rubber  shall  be  defined 
as  follows: 

A  single  covering  with  pimples  evenly  distributed  not  fewer  than  10  nor  more 
than  50  to  the  square  centimeter  (60  -  330  to  the  square  inch)  of  rubber  which, 
whether  natural  or  synthetic,  is  non-cellular,  and  of  which  the  total  thickness 
includes  the  height  of  the  pimples  and  adhesive. 

Singles : 

5.  The  Scoring  of  Points.  A  game  shall  be  won  by  the  player  who  first  wins 
21  points.  If  both  players  have  scored  20  points,  then  the  winner  of  the  game 
shall  be  the  one  who  first  wins  two  points  more  than  his  opponent. 

6.  The  Choice  of  Ends  and  Serve.  In  every  match  the  choice  of  ends  and 
the  determination  of  the  server  and  receiver  shall  be  decided  by  means  of 
chance.  The  winner  determined  by  means  of  chance  may  choose  either  the  end 
he  desires  or  he  may  choose  the  right  to  be  either  server  or  receiver.  If  he 
chooses  the  end  he  desires  the  loser  will  have  the  choice  of  being  server  or 
receiver,  and  vice  versa.  The  winner  of  the  chance  may,  if  he  so  prefers,  require 
the  other  player  to  make  first  choice. 

7.  Change  of  Ends  and  Serve.  Each  player  shall  serve  for  five  points.  After 
each  five  points,  the  server  shall  become  the  receiver,  and  the  receiver  shall 
become  the  server,  for  the  next  five  points.  The  players  shall  alternate  in  this 
method  until  the  end  of  the  game,  unless  the  score  becomes  20  all.  At  the  score 
of  20  all,  the  order  of  serve  will  continue  to  alternate  as  above  and  in  the  same 
order,  but  each  server  shall  serve  for  only  one  point,  and  the  serve  shall  alternate 
after  each  point  until  the  end  of  the  game. 

For  additional  games  in  the  same  match,  the  determination  of  server  and 
ends  for  the  players  shall  be  as  follows:  After  each  game  the  players  shall  alter- 
nate ends.  After  each  game  the  players  shall  alternate  being  first  server.  The 
first  server  in  the  previous  game  shall  become  the  first  receiver  in  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  game,  and  vice  versa  for  the  first  receiver. 

In  a  one  game  match,  and  in  the  final  game  where  the  match  is  of  more  than 
one  game,  players  shall  change  ends  when  one  player  has  won  ten  points. 

8.  Out  of  Order  of  Ends  or  Serve.  If  the  players  fail  to  change  ends  at  the 
proper  time  they  shall  change  ends  as  soon  as  the  mistake  is  discovered.  If, 
however,  the  mistake  is  not  discovered  until  a  game  has  been  completed  after 
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the  error  is  made,  it  shall  be  ignored.   In  all  circumstances  points  scored  before 
the  mistake  is  discovered  shall  be  counted. 

If  the  receiver  acts  as  server  out  of  his  turn  the  following  procedure  shall 
be  used: 

(a)  As  soon  as  the  mistake  is  discovered  the  player  who  should  have  served 
will  immediately  become  the  server  for  the  balance  of  the  points  he  was  to  serve. 
After  this,  the  serve  will  alternate  and  continue  in  its  original  order. 

(b)  If  a  group  of  five  such  serves  is  completed  before  the  mistake  is  dis- 
covered, the  error  shall  be  ignored,  and  the  serve  shall  continue  in  the  same 
order  as  if  the  sequence  had  been  continuous. 

(c)  In  all  circumstances,  points  scored  before  the  mistake  is  discovered  shall 
be  counted. 

9.  The  Order  of  Play.  The  server  shall  first  make  a  good  serve.  The 
receiver  shall  make  a  good  return;  and  thereafter  server  and  receiver  shall 
alternately  make  a  good  return. 

10.  A  Good  Serve.  The  serve  shall  be  delivered  by  the  server  tossing  the 
ball  upwards  by  hand  only,  without  the  hand  imparting  spin.  In  doing  this,  the 
serving  hand  must  be  open,  flat,  and  horizontal,  with  fingers  straight  and  to- 
gether, thumb  free,  and  the  ball  resting  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  player 
may  not  pinch  or  cup  the  ball  in  any  way  nor  may  his  fingers  hold  or  be  curved 
around  the  ball  in  any  manner. 

Any  form  of  spin  imparted  by  any  agency  but  the  racket  is  prohibited. 

In  any  case  of  doubt  the  umpire  shall  in  the  first  instance  in  each  match  warn 
the  server,  declaring  a  "let",  and  remind  him  to  serve  legally  as  defined  above. 

In  any  subsequent  case  of  doubt  arising  through  failure  of  the  server  to  do  so, 
the  umpire  shall  award  the  point  to  the  receiver. 

The  ball,  having  been  released  in  the  above  manner,  shall  then  be  struck  by 
the  server's  racket  or  racket  hand  below  the  wrist  so  that  it  first  touches  the 
server's  court  once,  passes  directly  over  or  around  the  net,  'and  touches  the 
receiver's  court.  (Since  the  table  surface  is  divided  into  two  courts  by  the  net, 
a  player's  court  is  the  entire  surface  on  his  side  of  the  net.) 

In  serving,  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  racket  and  ball  must  be  behind  the 
server's  end  and  between  an  imaginary  continuation  of  the  side  lines. 

In  serving,  the  serving  hand,  ball,  and  racket  may  at  no  time  be  in  simul- 
taneous contact.  The  ball  must  be  free  of  the  hand  before  being  struck  by  the 
racket. 

1 1 .  A  Good  Return.  The  ball,  after  being  served  or  returned  in  play,  shall 
be  struck  by  the  player  on  first  bounce  so  that  it  passes  directly  over  or  around 
the  net  and  touches  directly  the  opponent's  court. 

If  the  ball,  either  served  or  returned  during  play,  returns  under  its  own 
impetus  over  or  around  the  net,  without  having  been  struck  by  the  receiver  of 
that  shot,  the  following  procedure  shall  govern: 

(a)  The  receiver  on  whose  court  the  ball  last  touched  before  returning  over  or 
around  the  net  under  its  own  impetus,  may  hit  it  directly  to  his  opponent's  court. 

(b)  If  he  fails  to  strike  the  ball  he  shall  lose  the  point  when  the  ball  touches 
his  opponent's  court  or  is  otherwise  out  of  play. 

If  a  player  drops  his  racket  he  cannot  return  the  ball  with  empty  hand.  (See 
definition,  Law  18 — The  racket  hand  is  the  hand  holding  the  racket.) 

If  in  returning  the  ball  the  racket  leaves  the  player's  hand,  it  is  a  good  return 
only  if  it  were  still  in  his  hand  at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  ball,  and  if  it 
does  not  touch  the  net  or  its  supports  or  move  the  playing  surface. 

If  the  ball  in  passing  over  or  around  the  net  or  its  supports,  touches  it  or  its 
supports,  it  is  considered  to  have  passed  directly,  except  as  referred  to  in 
Law  12(a). 
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1 2.  A  Let.  A  "let"  means  that  the  ball  is  declared  out  of  play,  with  no  player 
or  team  to  be  awarded  that  point.    A  let  is  declared: 

(a)  If  the  ball  while  being  served  should,  in  passing  over  the  net,  touch  either 
it  or  its  supports,  if  the  serve  is  otherwise  good  or  is  volleyed  by  the  receiver. 

(b)  If  the  serve  is  delivered  when  the  receiver  is  not  ready.  If  the  receiver 
attempts  to  strike  at  the  ball  he  shall  be  considered  ready. 

(c)  If  a  player  is  prevented  from  making  a  good  serve  or  good  return  due  to 
an  accident  not  under  his  control. 

13.  A  Point.  A  player  shall  lose  a  point  (unless  there  is  an  accident  beyond 
a  player's  control,  see  Law  12): 

(a)  If  in  serving  he  fails  to  make  a  good  serve  except  as  provided  under  Law 
12,  under  the  provisions  of  which  a  "let"  is  declared  if  the  receiver  volleys  a 
net  serve. 

(b)  If  the  player  fails  to  make  a  good  return  after  a  good  serve  or  good  return 
has  been  made  by  his  opponent. 

(c)  If  the  player  or  his  racket  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,  touches 
the  net  or  its  supports  while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

(d)  If  the  player  or  his  racket  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,  moves 
the  playing  surface  while  the  ball  is  in  play. 

(e)  If  the  player's  free  hand  touches  the  playing  surface  while  the  ball  is  in 
play. 

(f)  If  while  a  ball  is  in  play  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  player  or  anything 
that  he  wears  or  carries,  before  it  has  passed  over  the  end  or  side  lines,  and 
before  it  touches  his  court  after  having  been  struck  by  his  opponent. 

(g)  If,  while  the  ball  is  over  the  playing  surface,  he  volleys  the  ball  at  any 
time  except  as  provided  in  Law  12,  under  the  provisions  of  which  a  let  is 
declared  if  the  receiver  volleys  a  net  serve. 

14.  Volley.  Volleying  the  ball  means  to  strike  the  ball  with  the  racket  or 
racket  hand  below  the  wrist  while  the  ball  is  still  in  play  since  last  struck  by  the 
opponent — but  which  has  not  yet  touched  the  receiver's  court  or  the  floor. 

15.  In  Play.  The  ball  is  in  play  from  the  moment  at  which  it  is  projected 
from  the  hand  in  serving  until: 

(a)  It  has  touched  one  court  twice  consecutively. 

(b)  Except  in  serving,  it  has  touched  each  court  alternately  without  being 
struck  intermediately  by  the  racket.  (See  return  of  ball  under  its  own  impetus, 
Law  11.) 

(c)  It  has  been  struck  by  a  player  more  than  once  consecutively. 

(d)  It  has  touched  a  player  or  anything  that  he  wears  or  carries,  except  his 
racket  or  his  racket  hand  below  the  wrist. 

(e)  On  the  volley  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  racket  or  racket  hand  below  the 
wrist. 

(f)  It  has  touched  any  object  other  than  the  net,  supports,  or  those  referred  to 
above. 

1 6.  Time  Out.    Play  shall  be  continuous  under  penalty  of  forfeit  except  that: 

(a)  A  player  may  claim  five  minutes  time  out  between  the  third  and  fourth 
games  only. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  illness  or  injury  to  a  player  after  the  match  has  begun, 
the  referee  shall  immediately  declare  a  time  out  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  Only 
one  (1)  such  time  out  shall  be  granted  during  a  match. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  serious  damage  to  a  player's  equipment  the  referee  shall 
declare  a  time  out  not  to  exceed  five  minutes. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  outside  interference,  such  as  failure  of  lights,  damage  to 
net,  table,  or  ball,  etc.,  which  causes  a  prolonged  delay,  the  referee  shall  imme- 
diately declare  a  time  out  until  this  disturbing  condition  is  corrected. 
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1 7.  Expedite  Rule.  The  following  rule  is  mandatory  in  all  sanctioned  play, 
both  singles  and  doubles: 

If  in  any  game  the  style  of  play  is  considered  uninteresting  to  the  spectators 
or  threatens  to  upset  the  schedule  of  other  matches  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
referee,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to  call  a  "let"  and  notify  the  players 
before  the  next  serve  that  the  particular  game  shall  proceed  under  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

(a)  The  server  shall  be  permitted  to  hit  the  ball  13  times  including  the  serve 
stroke,  and  if  all  such  strokes  are  safely  returned  by  the  opponent,  one  point 
shall  be  scored  for  the  opponent. 

(b)  The  serve  shall  alternate  after  each  point  when  the  rule  is  in  force.  The 
umpire  shall  declare  the  Expedite  Rule  in  effect  automatically,  after  15  minutes 
of  play  in  any  one  game.  Time-outs,  as  defined  under  Law  16,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  15  minute  playing  time. 

Doubles : 

18.  The  laws  for  singles  shall  apply  to  the  doubles  games,  except  as  outlined 
below. 

19.  The  Table.  For  doubles,  the  playing  surface  shall  be  further  divided  into 
two  additional  parts  by  a  "center"  line.  This  shall  be  a  white  line,  V%  to  lA  inch 
wide  which  shall  run  parallel  to  the  side  lines  and  midway  between  them. 

The  part  of  the  table  on  the  near  side  of  the  net  and  to  the  right  of  the  center 
line  in  respect  to  the  server,  is  the  "server's  right-half  court."  The  part  on  the 
far  side  of  the  net  and  to  the  right  of  the  center  line  in  respect  to  the  server  is 
the  "receiver's  left-half"  court. 

20.  A  Good  Serve.  The  serve  must  be  delivered  as  otherwise  provided  in 
Law  10.  In  addition  it  must  be  served  so  that  it  touches  the  server's  right-half 
court,  and  then,  passing  over  or  around  the  net,  touches  the  receiver's  right-half 
court.  (If  the  ball  touches  the  center  line  it  is  considered  as  having  struck  the 
court.) 

2 1 .  Choice  of  Order  of  Play.  The  pair  that  has  the  right  to  serve  first  in  the 
first  game  of  a  match  shall  decide  which  partner  should  do  so,  and  the  opposing 
pair  shall  then  decide  who  shall  be  the  first  receiver.  In  each  proceeding  game, 
and  after  ten  points  in  the  deciding  game,  the  order  of  receiving  must  be 
changed. 

22.  Choices  of  Ends  and  Serve.  To  determine  the  ends  for  the  "pairs"  and 
the  "pairs"  to  serve  first,  see  Law  6  and  consider  the  "winner"  by  means  of 
chance  as  the  pair  winning  the  chance. 

23.  The  Order  of  Serve.  Each  server  shall  serve  for  five  points  as  in 
singles.  At  the  end  of  each  five  points  the  one  who  was  receiving  becomes  the 
server,  and  the  partner  of  the  previous  server  becomes  the  receiver.  This  se- 
quence of  the  receiver  bcoming  the  server,  and  the  partner  of  the  previous 
server  becoming  the  receiver  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  game,  or  the 
score  of  20-all.  At  the  score  of  20-all,  the  sequence  of  serving  and  receiving 
shall  continue  uninterrupted  except  that  each  player  shall  serve  only  one  point 
in  turn,  and  the  serve  shall  alternate  after  each  point  until  the  end  of  the  game. 

24.  Change  of  Ends  and  Serve.  For  change  of  serve  after  each  game,  see 
par.  2  of  Law  7,  and  consider  the  word  "player"  as  a  pair,  thus,  the  pair  who  are 
first  servers  in  one  game  shall  be  first  receivers  in  the  subsequent  one,  etc.  The 
partner  first  to  serve  or  receive  is  determined  as  outlined  in  Law  21.  Change  of 
ends  is  determined  as  outlined  in  Law  7,  considering  the  players  as  pairs. 

25.  Out  of  Order  of  Receiving.  If  a  player  receives  out  of  his  turn  the 
error  shall  be  corrected  immediately.  If  it  is  not  discovered  until  after  five  such 
points  are  completed  it  shall  be  ignored,  and  play  shall  continue  in  the  same 
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order  as  if  it  had  been  continuous.    In  all  circumstances  points  scored  before  the 
mistake  is  discovered  shall  be  counted. 

26.  The  Order  of  Play.  The  server  shall  first  make  a  good  serve.  The 
receiver  shall  make  a  good  return.  The  partner  of  the  server  shall  make  a  good 
return.  The  partner  of  the  receiver  shall  make  a  good  return.  The  server  shall 
then  make  a  good  return,  and  thereafter  each  player  alternately  shall  make  a 
good  return,  continuing  the  above  sequence. 

27.  A  Let.  A  "let"  is  also  declared  if  the  receiver's  partner  is  not  ready. 
(They  are  deemed  ready  if  the  receiver  attempts  to  strike  at  the  ball.)  See 
Law   12. 

28.  A  Point.  In  doubles  this  law  pertains  to  either  player  of  a  pair.  (See 
Law  13.)  In  paragraphs  (b)  Law  12,  and  (f)  Law  13,  the  opponent  must  be  the 
"opponent"  in  proper  sequence. 

29.  In  Play.  Add  for  doubles  play,  (Law  15),  "In  serving,  it  touches  the 
server's  left-half  court  or  the  receiver's  left-half  court." 


GENERAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

30.  The  Racket  Hand  is  the  hand  carrying  the  racket. 

3 1 .  The  Free  Hand  is  the  hand  not  carrying  the  racket. 

32.  The  Table  Surface  is  to  be  interpreted  as  including  the  top  edges  and 
corners  of  the  table  top. 

33.  "Around  the  Net"  shall  be  considered  as  including  "under  or  around  the 
projection  of  the  net  and  its  supports  outside  the  side  lines." 

34.  "Flat  Hand"  in  serving,  as  defined  under  Law  10,  is  intended  to  prevent 
either  evasion  or  careless  disregard  of  the  rule  prohibiting  the  serving  hand  to 
impart  any  spin  on  the  ball.  The  free  hand  must  not  turn  over  or  move  sideways. 

35.  Edge  Balls.  A  ball  in  play  that  strikes  the  top  edges  or  corners  of  the 
table  top  is  good  and  still  in  play;  but  if  it  noticeably  strikes  the  side  of  the  table 
top  below  the  edge,  it  becomes  dead,  and  counts  against  the  last  striker. 

36.  Missed  Serve.  If  a  player  in  attempting  to  serve  should  miss  the  ball 
altogether  it  is  a  lost  point  because  the  ball  was  in  play  from  the  moment  it  left 
the  server's  hand,  and  a  good  serve  has  not  been  made  of  the  ball  already  in 
play.    (See  Laws  10  and  15.) 

37.  Volleyed  Net  Serve.  A  net  serve  is  a  "let"  not  only  if  otherwise  good, 
but  also  if  volleyed  by  the  receiver.    (See  Laws  12  (a)  and  13  (g).) 

38.  Ball  Fractured  in  Play.  If  the  ball  splits  or  is  otherwise  fractured  in 
play,  affecting  a  player's  return,  the  point  is  a  "let."  (See  Law  12  (c).)  It  is 
the  umpire's  duty  to  stop  play,  recording  a  "let,"  when  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ball  in  play  is  fractured  or  imperfect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to 
decide  those  cases  in  which  the  faulty  ball  is  fractured  in  going  out  of  play 
and  those  not  handicapping  the  player's  return,  allowing  the  point  to  be  scored. 
In  all  cases  of  doubt,  however,  he  should  declare  a  "let." 

39.  Fixtures.  A  moving  spectator,  a  neighboring  player,  a  sudden  noise,  i.e., 
any  neighborhood  object  in  movement  (except  a  partner)  should  be  regarded  as 
an  accident  not  under  control  (Law  12  (c)),  interference  from  which  implies  a 
"let."  A  stationary  spectator,  fixed  seating,  the  umpire,  the  light,  a  nearby  table, 
a  continuous  sound  of  even  volume,  i.e.,  any  relatively  constant  or  motionless 
hazard,  should  not  be  so  regarded,  and  complaint  against  interference  from  it 
during  play  should  be  regarded  as  void. 

40.  "Open  Hand"  in  Service:  Physical  Disability.  Strict  observation  of  the 
prescribed  method  of  service  may  be  waived  where  the  umpire  is  notified  before 
play  begins,  that  compliance  by  the  player  in  question  is  prevented  by  physical 
disability. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  SPONSORING 
RECREATIONAL  SPORTS 

The  Recreational  Games  and  Sports  Committee  of  the  DGWS.  Address  inquiries  to: 
Mary  E.  McCoy,  chairman,  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  Administration  Building  Annex, 
Gorsuch  and  Kennedy  Aves,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 

American  Lawn  Bowling  Association.  President,  Larry  R.  Hennings,  414  Central 
Bldg.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 

American  Recreation  Society.      1404  New  York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Croquet.  No  national  association.  Address  inquiries  to:  General  Sportscraft  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  33  New  Bridge  Road,  Bergenfield,  N.J. 

National  Association  of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs,  Skish  Committee.  Executive 
Secretary,  Paul  N.  Jones,  Box  51,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

National  Industrial  Recreation  Association.     203  North  Wabash,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association  of  America.     P.O.  Box  371,  Crestline,  Calif. 

National  Recreation  Association.    8  West  8th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

National  Rifle  Association.     1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Shuffleboard  Association.     304  Pierce  St.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

United  States  Amateur  Roller  Skating  Association.  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. 

United  States  Paddle  Tennis  Association.     301  East  29th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

United  States  Table  Tennis  Association.  Rules  Committee  Chairman,  Alfred  S.  Gill, 
2300  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  37,  N.Y. 
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SOFTBALL   RULES   FOR   GIRLS 

6   filmstrips   in   color;    captions.   Available    by   purchase    only, 

no   rentals.  $24.00 


dgws  reprint  series 
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dgws  special  publication' 

GIRLS   SPORTS    ORGANIZATION    HANDBOOK 

Practical    suggestions    for    advisors   and    members 
organize  a  GSO  and  keep  it  going.   1961. 

GROUP   GAMES   FOR    GIRLS   AND   WOMEN 

Complete    instructions    and    rules;    suitable    ' 
1957. 
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